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EDUCATION BY EXPOSURE 
By David S. Richie? 


I 


“Boys and girls, I want you to be sure to 
remember this.—We are like a flower garden.” 
It was Amanda Murphy, an uneducated Negro 
industrial worker, speaking. “There are pink 
tulips and yellow tulips and black tulips. Some 
people prefer the pink tulips, but God has 
created many colors and kinds of tulips. Some 
people tread upon the daisies but God loves the 


daisies. Some day we too must learn not to 
tread upon each other—we must learn to love 
each other.” 


As the students trooped out of the factory 
after what was almost a worship experience in 
the midst of the buzzing sewing machines, the 
lkader made the comment that the group had 
evidently made an impression upon Amanda, 
to which a boy with wide eyes replied, “Gosh, 
the made an impression on us, that’s what’s 
true!’ 





There once was a time, not long ago, when 
Quakers boasted of a “guarded religious educa- 
tion.” Still today, as always, we need a school 
community where seeds of idealism can be 
lanted and will grow, where the atmosphere is 
kiendly, the teachers inspiring, and the environ- 


jet beautiful. But all this is.not enough. 


Students need exposure to the world as it is, 
exposure to the world of suffering and struggle, 
if they are to be ready and eager to make 
their full contribution to a better world. At 
last this is the conviction of those who have 
acto the weeklong “Close-up of Urban 
Minorities” Projects in the City of Philadelphia. 

Students need exposure. They need expo- 
sure for adequate motivation and they need ex- 
posure for adequate realism. 

Nothing is more important for a school to 
impart to students than a “passion for social 
usefulness,” and yet how abysmally our schools 
have failed to do just that. Only too often they 
have turned out intellectual aristocrats and 
wcial snobs. But even when they have suc- 
weeded in implanting some idealism, how un- 
tealistic it often is, how academic, how theoreti- 
tal! Somehow the schools must find new ways 
of producing community-minded, socially-mo- 
tivated citizens. This report is written for those 





interested in exploring new methods for achieving 
this goal. 


The “Close-up of Urban Minorities” Projects 
have grown out of the experience of the Phila- 
delphia Weekend Work Camp which has at- 
tracted a dozen or more young people each 
weekend during the winter months for the past 
six years. Well over 600 high school and college 
students have participated in one or more week- 
ends of work and worship and play and dis- 
cussion during this period, and over half have 
come back a second time. It has proved itself 
a motivating and integrating experience, but a 
weekend is too short a time to give the intellec- 
tual content to the experience that is necessary 
for the best growth in leadership. It is this in- 
adequacy that the Close-up Project has at- 
tempted to overcome. 

These Close-up Projects have also grown out 
of some experience with purely sight-seeing ex- 
cursions both on a one-day basis and on a five- 
day basis. Certainly these field trips have had 
value, but again and again there was evidence 
that the trips alone left the students with false 
impressions, inadequate motivation, and most 
regrettably a lack of a sense of sympathy or 
solidarity with those who are less fortunate. 


Il 


The “Close-up of Urban Minorities” Projects 
have been sponsored during the past three years 
by the Friends Social Order Committee and by 
the Germantown School Community Council. 
This School Community Council, made up of 
representative students and teachers from the 
— and public schools of the community, 

as determined the theme, outlined the pro- 
gram, and enlisted the participants. Faculty 
and parental permission has had to be persuaded, 
because five days of school classwork were 
missed. Various degrees of democracy have 
been shown in the selection of candidates. 

The staff of the Social Order Committee has 
arranged the details of the program, enlisted the 
co-operation of civic leaders and provided the 
facilities for food and lodging. 

Here is what has happened: — 

On a Friday afternoon in February, a dozen 
or more students have arrived at a settlement 
house in a blighted area. The awkward period 
of introductions is soon over and the first camper 
to be able to recall the names of all the rest is 
properly acclaimed before the first supper is 


1 David S. Richie is Executive Secretary of the Friends Social Order Committee and the Friends Committee on Economic Problems. 
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complete. During the dish washing and bed 
making, as during the evening discussion, the 
process of getting acquainted with one another 
and the community continues. This year James 
Fleming, recently regional director of the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee, started off 
the first evening with a sobering account of 
what handicaps a Negro faces from birth to 
death. 

On Saturday the real exposure begins! After 
a brief period of worship and a still briefer lesson 
in painting, the students set out in teams of 
two or three to work with tenants in the neigh- 
borhood, scraping off old wall paper, patching 
the plaster, and painting the room from top 
to bottom — and frequently themselves — with 
materials supplied by the owner. Participation 
in the work by the tenants insures an experience 
the students will never forget. It establishes 
beyond argument the fact that there are families 
now living in slums who are eager and ready to 
do more than their share to provide decent 
homes for their children. It arouses in the 
students a sense of sympathy and solidarity 
with those who have been less privileged. It 
awakens an eagerness to learn more about the 
causes and complexities of urban problems. At 
lunch and supper back at the camp, questions 
come thick and fast: “How much rent do the 
pay? Why doesn’t the owner fix the roof? 
Doesn’t the law require a decent toilet? Why 
are the streets so dirty? Why do both parents 
work and let their children run wild?” 

After this work experience — and not until, 
the campers themselves agree,— the group is 
ready for the field trips. In so far as possible 
these field trips provide close-ups of actual 
“goings-on.” On Sunday, we visited a neigh- 
boring church, on Tuesday night a mass meeting 
promoting a permanent F.E.P.C., on Wednes- 
day the police courts in session and the county 
prison, — which evoked the following comment: 

“Contrary to our expectations,” one student 
observed, “we witnessed no shocking scenes and 
saw not one hardened, repulsive looking criminal 
among all the inmates. Probably that was why 
I felt a sudden rebelliousness at the thought of 
the confinement of all these people. — Although 
there must be some sort of control, prisons do 
not supply the answer. . . .” 

Perhaps the most moving experience was at 
the Righteous Government Meeting of the fol- 
lowers of Father Divine where the unselfcon- 
scious enthusiasm and radiant happiness of the 
faithful made an indelible impression. ‘They 
are not hypocrites like us, that’s what!” was the 





cryptic comment overheard in the inevitable bull 
session that lasted long after the lights were out 
that evening. 

Equally challenging was the day devoted to 
industrial problems. It began with a visit to, 
“mass production” laundry, symbolic of the 
working conditions of the great majority of 
workers only two decades ago. This was fol. 
lowed by a visit to a modern dressmaking plant 
where the students were amazed to find the 
owner-manager readily volunteering the opinion 
that he would not want to get rid of the union, 
The fact that they were unable to find a single 
worker who was not proud of his union was 
less surprising but equally impressive. In the 
afternoon, in the hurly burly of a strike head. 
quarters, they heard the workers’ reasons for 
their strike and later they marched around the 
bonfire on the picket line itself. That evening 
we had two representatives of management 
with us for supper and the excited torrent of 
questions made it so impossible for them to eat 
that it was almost embarrassing! 

This exposure, followed by the opportunity 
to evaluate with the help of experts, was typical 
of much of the program. The visit to the Mid- 
City Co-operative Food Store was followed by 
the Negro Director of Co-operative Extension 
as our guest for lunch. Toward the end of the 
week our visit to a Negro-owned and _ operated 
newspaper was topped off with a session with 
the editor who “took a great deal of time to 
answer our questions.” “To most of us,” one 
student commented, “the fact that he was a 
Negro made no difference now; too many Ne- 
groes had helped us and talked with us for that.” 

Occasionally, we found it more helpful to 
have the expert before the field trip, in order to 
point out what to look for. This was done be- 
fore we visited the Philadelphia Industrial 
Union Council, C.1.0., for example, and how 
surprised they were to find it a democratic meet- 
ing: “No iron fist, no cliques after all,”’ one stu- 
dent wrote. “It was just like one of our class 
meetings at school!’ Another commented: 
“From talk I had heard about unions, I expected 
to find a rather rowdy meeting, swayed by 
prejudice and uninformed views. Instead | 
found that we were the prejudiced and unin- 
formed!” 

Another feature of the program was out 
second work period. After considerable expo- 
sure to the bad conditions and after some inter- 
pretation of the constructive efforts to solve the 
problems, one-half day was devoted to volunteet 
work with the various agencies trying to help 
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and needing help — the Negro hospital, a day 
care center for dabloen of working mothers, the 
Jewish Community Relations Council, and so 
on. his work was little more than a token of 
support to the agency, but it did much to deepen 
the experience of the campers. One student 
wrote: “Not only did we get an insight into the 
conditions as they exist, but also we saw many 
people, more than in most cases imagined, work- 
ing hard to eliminate them. It certainly gave 
me a lift.” Another concluded: “From the en- 
tire experience we have learned that there is 
york, a great deal of work, to be done. Now we 
are eager to do some of this work ourselves.” 


Iil 


This weeklong combination of volunteer 
work and field trips far surpassed the purely 
sight-seeing trips of previous years in educational 
efectiveness. Perhaps, as one principal has 
pointed out, the work feature may discourage 
sme students from participating at all, and for 
them, perhaps, sightseeing trips alone might be 
aranged. But volunteer work as part of the 
program, we are convinced, is important for 
the greatest growth in a sense of social respon- 
ibility. All the campers that have shared in 
the work are agreed on that! And it will be 
through their enthusiasm and their leadership, 
we hope, that others not now ready for a volun- 
ter work program will be convinced. One 
method by which this enthusiasm has been 
shared has been by assembly reports. After 
me such program the headmaster commented, 
‘Those students electrified the entire school.” 
However, the students alone cannot make these 
work and field trip experiences available to their 
many classmates who would gladly accept and 
benefit by the opportunity. 


The real expansion of this type of program 
depends upon the headmasters. This report 
therefore is concluded with the testimony of 
two of the headmasters who have followed these 
experiments closely. Richard H. McFeeley, 
headmaster of Friends’ Central School, has writ- 
ten: “I believe the work-camp to be one of the 
most valuable educational experiences students 
tan have. My enthusiasm for these experiences 
has been bolstered by the growth I have seen 
in my students who have participated, in the 





knowledge they have gained from first-hand ex- 
perience, in their understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the problems of others, and in the satis- 
faction gained in such opportunity to contribute 
to the welfare of the others.” 


Burton P. Fowler, headmaster of German- 
town Friends School, concludes: “My impression 
of the educational values of work camps in 
which our pupils have participated are most 
favorable. It would be only bir to say that 
boys and girls approaching this experience for 
the first time have viewed it with a mixture of 
curiosity and misgiving. They have left it with 
a profound sense of gratefulness for this chance 
to see how the other third of their fellow-citizens 
live. They say they have a new outlook and 
understanding about problems involved in slum- 
conditions, in handicapped minority groups, 
and in labor-management relations. They have 
seen these problems not as sociological abstrac- 
tions but in the light of individual human 
needs. 


“My personal wish is that every pupil and 
every teacher could share in the experience of 
a work camp. The possibilities in this kind of 
community service are boundless.” 


May an ever-increasing number of head- 
masters come to say “Amen to that!” 








BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ OWN LIST OF 
FAVORITE BOOKS (1940) 


May we remind you that the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Own Lists of Favorite Books (for sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade boys, and for sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grade girls) are admirable supplements 
to the Board’s Junior and Senior Booklists? 


A unique feature of these lists is the fact that 
they were actually constructed by boys and girls in 
vad schools. They include both old and new 

ooks, and titles are classified according to type. 

Many of our members report that children show 
genuine interest in books chosen as favorites by 
their own contemporaries. 








Boys’ Own List of { member price ....... 5c 
Favorite Books: | non-member price... .20c 
Girls’ Own List of ) member price ....... 12c 
Favorite Books: non-member price... .15c 


Cost of mailing additional. 
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THE CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By Howard 
I 


The California Association of Independent 
Secondary Schools was organized in 1939 
through the interest and efforts of the Office of 
Relations With Schools of the University of 
California. In California, the State University 
is the only accrediting agency for high schools 
both public and private. The University, how- 
ever, has been interested not only in the rating 
and listing of schools, but has been active in 
raising the secondary school standards through 
studies of special problems, and through the de- 
velopment of a variety of organizations that are 
working for improvements in this field. The 
main purpose of the CAISS is to support high 
standards in the private schools of the State and 
to recognize those schools in which the Code of 
Standards of the Association are maintained. 

The present membership of the CAISS is 
composed of 25 schools that have been operating 
successfully for many years. The age range is 
from 15 to 94 years, with several schools having 

assed the half-century mark. All of the mem- 
“ schools are college preparatory, with a few 
schools offering courses in non-certificate curri- 
cula. It should be pointed out that many of 
the colleges in the West admit students on the 
basis of examinations, standardized test scores, 
and factors other than specific subject patterns, 
and for this reason there is a tendency for the 
preparatory schools to offer a broader variety of 
courses than is offered in the typical preparatory 
school in the East. 

One of the interesting and most valuable 
features of the CAISS is the method used in 
determining membership. An independent Board 
of Standards, made up of faculty members from 
several of the leading colleges and universities 
of the state, evaluate the schools on the basis of 
the following requirements: 


School ethics and practices 

Academic standards 

A properly qualified faculty 

Achievement by the graduates of the 
member schools in the leading colleges and 
universities of the country 

Adequate equipment, especially in li- 
braries and laboratories 


1 Mr. Pattee is general secretary of the Association. 


Hunt Pattee! 


It is hard to overemphasize the importance and 
the value of a procedure that rates the prepara. 
tory school directly on the basis of the degree of 
success of its graduates in the colleges for which 
they were prepared. This more immediate pro. 
cedure does not involve a predictive or prob. 
ability factor, but permits a more accurate eval- 
uation of the actual preparatory function of a 
school because it is based on the actual achieve. 
ment of its students. 


II 


Another important aspect of the work of the 
Board of Standards is annual review of both 
new and old member schools. Membership in 
the Association must be on a sustained record 
that meets the required standards at all times. 
The effect of this method of checking regularly 
on all of the schools has been a definite improve- 
ment in college achievement for the separate 
schools and a marked improvement in the 
records of all the private schools in the state, 
both members and non-members. 


The Association employs a full-time General 
Secretary whose work is divided between they 
general interests of the group as a whole and 
duties as an educational adviser in the internal 
administration of several member schools. Em- 
phasis is placed on the broad interpretation of 
Private Education in a State where there is a 
strong and well-organized program of Public 
Education. Relations between the better pri- 
vate schools and the public schools have always 
been good in California, but there is now 4 
better understanding of each other through par- 
ticipation in organizations and activities that 
are jointly represented. The CAISS is an insti- 
tutional member of the California Society of 
Secondary Education and the California Secon- 
dary School Principals’ Association and is repre- 
sented on the California Committee for the 
Study of Education. Nationally the Association 
is a member of the American Council of Educa- 
tion, the National Council of Independent 
Schools, the Co-operative Bureau for Teachers. 
Many of the individual schools also participate 
in a variety of educational and related organ- 
izations. 
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The office of the General Secretary serves as 

a clearinghouse for both teachers and pupil en- 
rollment. The latter problem is chiefly one of 
finding adequate educational opportunities for 
the excessive number of applicants. Through 
careful selection, schools not in the Association 
are referred to when they appear to meet the 
needs of individual cases. Teachers who are not 
needed by the schools to which they apply are 
directed to the General Secretary who is also 
notified of teacher needs. A quarterly mimeo- 
graphed Bulletin is sent to all members giving 
significant current information. Subjects pre- 
sented have included: 

Proposed legislation affecting schools 

Rulings of the Attorney General 

State Board of Education Activities 

Certification of Teachers 

Surplus War Property conditions 

Educational news from various sources 

The following are the members of the Board 

of Standards: 

J. P. Mitchell 

Stanford University 

Luther C. Gilbert 

University of California 

William E. Nicholl 

Pomona College 

Rev. W. C. Gianera, S. J. 

University of Santa Clara 

H. C. Willett 

University of Southern California 

Katherine L. Walker, Executive Secretary 

University of California at Los Angeles 


The current officers of the CAISS are: 


Mr. Anson S. Thacher, President 
The Thacher School, Ojai, California 


Mrs. Edward B. Stanwood, Vice-President 
The Sarah Dix Hamlin School 


San Francisco, California 


Miss Carol Mills, Recording Secretary 
The Westlake School for Girls 
Los Angeles, California 


Mr. Thompson Webb, Treasurer 


Webb School of California 
Claremont, California 


Howard Hunt Pattee, General Secretary 
Claremont, California 


In addition to a two or three-day Annual 
Meeting, the Association holds Regional Meet- 
ings in the San Francisco Bay Region and in 
Southern California. Much interest is shown 
in the larger educational questions of the day. 
Standing Committees are se during the year 
in the following fields: Legislation, Elementary 
Schools, Public Relations, Policies, Budget and 
Audit, and Constitution. With many new 
schools planned for California in the near future, 
the California Association of Independent Sec- 
ondary Schools is developing increasing interest 
in the improvement of the private educational 
opportunities. It now has the endorsement of 
the leading colleges and universities in the State 
and its forward-looking program of co-operation 
will have continued support from all who are 
concerned with the development of good schools 
and broad educational opportunities in Cali- 
fornia. 





THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
By Kendall S. Pennypacker ! 


I 

Beyond the Appalachian mountains inde- 
en schools have been flourishing for the 
ast century. Like many schools in the East, 
most of these institutions were founded by in- 
terested citizens to fill a local need. It was not 
until the turn of the century that many of them 
began to ae students specifically for the 
outstanding Eastern colleges and universities. 

ey have, so to speak, grown up with the 
Middle West. Unlike their Eastern counter- 





parts they have for the most part not been 
steeped in tradition, but instead have been 
characterized by an independent spirit that has 
contributed to their vitality, not only in the 
education of young people in the Middle West 
but also in the whole program of American edu- 
cation. Those schools that were founded before 
1900 have their roots firmly in that period of 
prosperity and growth that came after the Civil 
War; those founded since, along with the others, 
have shared in the greater growth of an America 


1 Mr. Pennypacker is Chairman of the Department of English at Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Ill., and on the editorial board 


of this BULLETIN. 
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where the people came to realize that the heart 
of the country no longer was of necessity in the 
East but had moved west to the rich land on 
the other side of the Appalachians. 

Because at first there was no clear pattern 
of education in the Middle West, the inde- 
pendent schools acted as they saw fit in their 
programs. As was true of most schools in their 
early days, scholastic standards were ill-defined 
and, wherever in existence, poorly adhered to. 
It was inevitable, however, that since most of 
the principals and teachers had been educated 
at Eastern institutions it was not long before 
Eastern standards were set up. By the late 
1800’s this was no longer a tendency but had 
become a dominant factor in many of the inde- 
pendent schools. Parents and patrons encour- 
aged this sort of thing, because by the early 
1900’s they wished increasingly to have their 
children prepared for Eastern colleges and uni- 
versities. Social distinction as well as educat‘onal 
advantages provided a strong incentive. More 
and more, independent schools were in business 
for that very reason. Those people who could 
afford to send their children to private school 
did not think very highly of the Middle Western 
college, many of which were actually in a stage 
of growth similar to that of the Middle Western 
independent school. At that time the state 
university, which has since become one of the 
strongest and in some cases the best elements of 
American education, was for these people a last 
resort. The pattern thus established for many 
private schools became so strong that it has been 
only in the last two decades that they have seri- 
ously considered sending their graduates to 
colleges and universities in the Middle West. 
This change has been brought about by the un- 
questioned merit of many of these institutions 
and by the recognition on the part of patrons 
and parents of this merit. 


II 


From out of the formlessness of the early 
years the independent school in the Middle West 
has developed along three lines into (1) the mili- 
tary school, (2) the college preparatory boarding 
school as in the East, and (3) the country day 
school. The latter two have aims in common, 
aims that are shared in part by the military 
school — that is, training young people primarily 
for the liberal arts colleges and, to a much lesser 
extent, for the technical schools. Among the 
two groups there are schools for boys, for girls, 
and for both together. Because of the social 
background of many of these students, Harvard, 





Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Cornell, M. I. T, 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Smith, and Mt. 
Holyoke have traditionally been the colleges of 
their choice. 

As in most parts of the country, the military 
school is somewhat in a class by itself. Though 
many of its graduates do not go on to West 
Point, Annapolis, or V.M.I., nor have the in. 
tention of ever doing so, the educational pro. 
gram in such an institution is bound to be differ. 
ent from that in a “college preparatory”’ school, 
either day or boarding. A certain amount of 
time in the curriculum must be set aside for the 
military program. Whether this time cuts 
sharply into the academic program and thereby 
detracts from it varies from school to school. 
In the best military schools the academic work 
is not slighted. The able students are well pre- 
pared for work in college or technical institu- 
tions. In the Middle West the military school 
is an integral part of the independent school 
pattern, but because of the special problems in- 
herent in its organization and aims, it stands 
somewhat apart from the other two groups. 

The second kind of school that helps to form 
the pattern of the independent school in the 
Middle West is the boarding school. In the 
East the greatest strength of the independent 
school arises from institutions of this kind. Cer- 
tainly they tend to dominate the scene, con- 
sciously or unconsciously. In many cases a long 
history, respected traditions, a sound educational 
policy, and a fair degree of financial security of 
the kind that builds endowments and can ob- 
tain good faculties — all have contributed to 
their growth and position in American educa- 
tion. In the Middle West, however, the board- 
ing, non-military school is in the minority. This 
circumstance is easily understandable if one 
considers again the fascination which the East 
has held for many Middle Westerners in the 
matter of education. Just as there have been 
people in the East who have looked for culture 
in Europe and sought certain social advantages 
from travel and study abroad, so in the Middle 
West a similar group, whose roots are in the 
nineteenth century and the days of money and 
easy prosperity from the land and all that it 
offered, has looked to the East for its “culture” 
and educational and social advantages, either 
real or imaginary. Thus it happened that many 
people who could afford to send their children 
away to school tended to send them East to 
school, and not to a boarding school that offered 
them comparable advantages in the Mississipp! 


Valley. 
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Despite this handicap—a handicap not 
treated lightly by this kind of school — the 
boarding schools, though few in number, have 
built through the years a sound educational pro- 
gram. As their value has increased and as there 
has been an increasing consciousness on the part 
of Middle Westerners that a good secondary 
education can be had in the Mississippi valley 
at a school “away from home” but not in the 
East, boarding schools have come to play a 
greater role in education in this section of the 
country. The backbone of these schools is gen- 
erally provided by students who come from the 
large towns and small cities throughout the 
Middle West and not so much from any nearby 
towns and cities. All of these schools have been 
working assiduously at building up a sound 
four-year program that will match the work 
done in boarding schools anywhere. Though 
they have by no means solved the problem of 
holding students whose parents wish to send 
them East to schools of name and distinction, 
they have proved and are proving by their pro- 
grams that what they provide is not unworthy 
educationally of the best that the Middle West 
offers or of the best in American education of 
the type that they can provide. 


III 
Undoubtedly the greatest strength in private 


| education in the Middle West lies in the day 


shool. The cities in this region, as they grew 
during the nineteenth century, provided a favor- 
able milieu for the development of this kind of 
shool. There is scarcely a city from the Appa- 
lachians to the Rockies that does not have at 
last one good day school. The early academies, 
that were at first neighborhood affairs, soon 
strengthened their positions in the community. 
During the first twenty years of this century 
many day schools were founded to fill an urgent 
need felt by leading citizens who were dissatis- 
fed with the inadequacy of the education given 
in crowded public schools. Able men and 
women were attracted to positions on the facul- 
ties and as principals. From their inception a 
majority of the day schools have been provided 





with vigorous leadership by people who have 
dearly understood the role of such a school in 
the community. Since there was no dead weight 
f tradition to hamper them, these leaders have 
shiown an admirable independence in handling 

eir programs, not because of their spirit alone 
but because of the soundness of their concepts. 

The average day school has a program that 
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covers both grammar school and secondary edu- 
cation. In order for the program to function to 
the best possible advantage for the student, an 
attempt is made, naturally, to have the student 
enter as early as possible. Though the grammar 
school and high school departments may be 
— separate administratively, a policy is 
ormulated that will see a student intelligently 
through all grades. An important part of the 
program is carried on with the co-operation of 
the parents. Since the parents are usually a 
powerful force in the community, the day school 
has the opportunity to educate a part of the 
best that the community offers. 

These characteristics do not differ appre- 
ciably from those of a good day school in any 
part of the country. There is a difference, how- 
ever, in the fact that most Middle Western day 
schools have been unafraid to strike out on their 
own on an educational program that best fitted 
the needs of the particular community and was 
within the capacities of the individual school. 
What has been called “progressive” education 
has often characterized the program of the day 
schools. Intelligent administrators have used 
the best elements of this movement, if it can be 
called that, for their own purposes. The results 
have been reflected in the educational vigor 
mentioned earlier. 

The day schools in the Middle West have 
taken the best advantage of the independent 
spirit which exists in this part of the country 
and have made the most satisfactory use of in- 
digenous material. Some of the sincerest enthu- 
siasm of Middle Westerners is reflected in these 
schools and is shown in the obvious pride many 
communities take in them. People know that 
in their community is a school that is taking its 
place as a leader in secondary education. Though 
the Middle West may lack the sophistication 
and cultural and historical background of the 
Atlantic seaboard, the whole geographical area 
has shown itself capable of supporting ade- 
quately a system of private education that is 
the privilege of no particular social or economic 
group but is shared more widely by the people, 
who in most cases are not many generations 
away from the land. The land is good. The 
people are good. And they provide a good edu- 
cation for their young people. The day schools 
have built most richly on the short heritage from 
the past. They are not snobbish; they are not 
tradition-bound; they are constantly looking 
forward. To many people familiar with the at- 
mosphere of the Eastern school, the day school 
in the Middle West is particularly refreshing. 











The worth of their programs is shown by the 
fact that a surprising number of their graduates 
can and do go to the colleges and universities of 
their choice from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and often the majority of the students can more 
than adequately meet the highest college stand- 
ards in the country. 


then, are in business in earnest. Though at one 
time it could be said that they were distinctly 
inferior to comparable schools in other parts of 
the country, such a statement cannot be honestly 
made now. They see with increasing clarity the 
job that needs to be done for the people of the 
section in which they are located. There is, 
however, little smugness about them. Weak- 
nesses of any sort are conscientiously being as- 
certained. The schools are aware of an everlast- 
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Dora Downes, of the Dalton School, New York 
City; Mrs. 
Margaret Thacher School, Milton Academy, 
Milton, Mass.; Mr. George Brackett, of the Fay 
School, Southborough, Mass.; Mr. Francis A. 
Caswell, Headmaster of the Dexter School, 
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REPORT OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS COMMITTEE eg 
OF THE SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD’ Kaulf 

I 2. Acceptance by all secondary schools of foreie 

Your committee at present consists of Miss the Beta paper for entrance to the ninth grade. oar | 
Some schools require the Gamma on this level En ip 

David Page, Principal of the and it is our strong belief that this paper is too an 
dificult for the average child, although ad- th ~ 

mittedly within the grasp of a fast section. ee 

3. Closer agreement between the courses# in ou: 

given in the elementary schools and those on} aspect 

the same level in the secondary schools. now i 


Brookline, Mass.; and Mr. Frank S. Somerby, of 
Buckley School, New York City, chairman. 

Representing various types of schools and 
shades of educational theory and practice, our 
group reports on matters of interest to the ele- 
mentary schools and works in close conjunction 
with the secondary schools, through the various 
Standing Committees, to insure mutual under- 
standing, continuity of purpose, and the facili- 
tation of transfer of pupils = the elementary 
to the secondary level. 

Since we haven’t met in a conference for 
several years, it may be well to refresh your 
memories at this time, recall some of our pre- 
vious recommendations and re-emphasize cer- 
tain points. 

1. A reduction in the amount of formal 
Latin taught in the seventh grade, stressing the 
essential elements of both English and Latin 
through a study of etymology. 


1 This report was read in the Elementary Schools section of the Board’s Twentieth Annual Conference, March 9, 1946. 
[10] 


4. The use of the Educational Records te 
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is inexcusable and can be alleviated if corrective 
exercises in physical education, remedial read- 
ing, and proper eye examinations are common 
practice in all schools. 

We feel that there is a reasonable doubt as 
to the advisability of expecting uniform achieve- 
ment along all lines in the lower grades as this 
might militate against bringing out the best in 
the child in any one field, but the need of mini- 
mum essentials as guide posts below the sixth 
grade seems as logical as in the upper grades. 

There has been a tendency for the past few 
years to replace the specialized courses in the 
lower grades with a general or orientation course 
in the foreign languages. This is in line with the 
pedagogical theory that immature minds are not 
interested in specialized subject matter. Such 
an orientation course would be for the purpose 
of awakening an interest in the whole language 
field and to develop some understanding of it 
as a tool. However, such a general language 
course requires considerable knowledge of the 
psychology of adolescence and of both ancient 
and modern languages. It is a rare teacher who 
is so equipped. Then, too, a study made by 
Kaulfers in this field seems to indicate that such 
acourse is no more predictive of success in later 
foreign language work than I.Q.’s and consid- 
erably less accurate than previous grades in 
English. 

Crofts’ Modern Language News reports that 
the “Army” program has had a definite influ- 
ence on the current teaching of foreign languages 
in our schools; that regardless of the debatable 
aspects of its success the most notable trend 
now is the increased emphasis on the oral ap- 
_—. It is well to add a note of warning, 
owever, that most students learn a language to 
be able to read it and therefore grammar and 
syntax must be stressed. In colleges Spanish is 
holding its substantial lead over other languages 
in total enrollment. 

After experimenting for a year at the In- 
diana University with the ““Army’”’ method, the 
direct method and the reading method, the 
Foreign Language Department has made few 
modifications in their course, using more oral 
work in their classes and increasing the amount 
of reading material. They are more closely ap- 
roaching the “reading method” than ever 
fore. 

In our 1941 report we stated that we were 
in agreement with the Standing Committee of 
Modern Languages that “play courses” for the 
lower levels on produced no real results and 
should be eliminated, that unified and continu- 


ous courses beginning at different levels would 
overcome many of the difficulties now existing 
because of transference; that the amount of ma- 
terial covered in a grade should be substantially 
reduced for those pupils who have little linguis- 
tic aptitude by the adoption of but one foreign 
language instead of two, emphasizing primarily 
the ability to read and something of the culture 
of the people studied. 

As to the French examinations of last June, 
we believe they were satisfactory to most schools. 
The Standing Committee is now revising the 
requirements and at work on a much-needed 
revision of the Vocabulary List from its present 
form based on frequency. The Word List will 
be divided into various categories, such as the 
School, the Home, Meals, etc., and be con- 
tinued beyond the three-year level up to the Cp-3 
level. This will, it is hoped, tend to facilitate 
and encourage the use by all schools of the direct 
method and enable students to develop oral 
proficiency, making the teaching of the language 
more vital. Examinations in Spanish and Ger- 
man may also be set if the demand warrants 
such a step. 


Last year the pupils in our schools sent a 
number of chests of books to children overseas, 
including in each letters from the donors. This 
fall we have received numerous letters from 
these youngsters in Europe and it has amazed 
us to see how well they write our language, in 
some instances after but six months of study. 
The ages of these boys were from 14 to 16. It 
would be interesting to know what method of 
teaching was used that would produce such as- 
tounding results. May it not be that added ma- 
turity is a factor in this rapid absorption of a 
foreign language as well as the eagerness on the 
part of the pupil to learn? 


II 


Although the Gamma test in Latin was de- 
signed according to the Definition of Require- 
ments for the ninth grade, one secondary school 
insists on the Gamma test for entrance to the 
ninth grade; two others prefer the Gamma but 
will accept the Beta; a third accepts the Alpha 
and completely disregards the Beta (if the 
Gamma is passed, the student is advanced to 
the lower middle class, three years from college). 
A fourth prefers the Gamma, a fifth the Beta. 
Three years ago in our report we stated that 
the Beta paper should be adequate preparation 
for entrance to the ninth grade level. We feel 
that an accelerated rate of absorption by the 
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older students due to added maturity would 
compensate for the reduced requirement at the 
eighth grade level. 

A Board study of Latin made in 1939, en- 
titled “The Status of the Classics in the Inde- 
pendent Schools,” showed that the vast ma- 
jority of — regards the 10th grade as the 
proper = for teaching Caesar and that of 
those schools having 7th and 8th grade classes 
about 39 per cent began the study of Latin in 
the 7th grade and about 43% in the 8th. A 
large number of schools, in grades 7, 8, and 9, 
were preparing for a course in Caesar to be given 
in the 10th grade; a slightly larger number of 
schools were doing pre-Caesar work in grades 8 
and 9. The plan ae was that the Alpha ex- 
amination was designed for the 7th grade and 
should include about one-third of the pre-Caesar 
preparation and that the Beta examination 
should include somewhat more than the Alpha 
or about one-half of the pre-Caesar work; that 
Gamma should be set for the 9th grade and 
should include the second half of the pre-Caesar 
work. Now some schools are interpreting the 
Definition of Requirements to mean that Alpha 
includes eno-hall of the pre-Caesar work for 
schools with a six-year course of study in Latin 
and that Beta is one-half of the work for schools 
with a five-year course. Thus a very few second- 
ary schools are setting standards too severe for 
the average student and are exercising a dis- 
proportionate amount of influence on the course 
of study in Latin in all member schools. Pre- 
Caesar work can be done successfully in grades 
8 and 9 because of the added maturity of the 
pupils and the time devoted to the subject at 
the 7th grade level could perhaps be far better 
spent on Science, Geography or other elementary 
school subjects. 


III 


Six years ago our committee advocated that 
a pupil be judged not by the amount of mathe- 
matics he had covered but by his ability to com- 
pute with accuracy and facility, his understand- 
ing and application of the principles involved, 
his acquisition of and ability to think in certain 
mathematical ideas and concepts, and by his 
appreciation of what Byron called “the power of 
thought, the magic f the mind.” We stress 
again the importance of a thorough review of 
arithmetic in the eighth grade. Such a course 
would eliminate the necessity in the secondary 
schools for the frequent periods of repetition of 
fundamentals now inadequately covered at the 
lower level. 





As to the 1945 papers in mathematics, a 
scoring system which could be translated into 
terms of percentage would be highly desirable, 
Many schools found the ladder-type of examina- 
tion involved and confusing for sixth-graders 
and advocate a separate paper with a set number 
of questions. On all three papers a more gradual 
transition from the easy to the difficult and a 
more adequate testing of fundamentals would 
enhance their value to most schools. 

In our 1944 report we stated that we viewed 
with considerable uneasiness the tendency of 
some secondary schools to give up Board ex- 
aminations in June and believed that in the 
long run such a procedure would prove detri- 
mental to the best interests of all concerned. 
Objective tests can never replace the subjective 
form of test given by the Secondary Education 
Board. They were never intended for that pur- 
pose, but merely as a preliminary estimate of 
achievement. Yet some of our secondary schools 
have already given up the Board tests and are 
even accepting boys from our seventh grades 
for admission to their ninth grades. Although a 
questionable practice, such acceleration may 
have been justified during the war years, but 
certainly not now. We do not relish a return to 
the chaotic condition of some years back when 
in mathematics, for example, it was necessary 
to prepare students for several different types of 
examinations because no uniformity existed 
among secondary school admission requirements. 


IV 


In an article by Mr. George H. Henry, a high 
school principal in Dover, Del., published in 
the January issue of Harper’s and entitled “Can 
Your Child Really Read?,” it is stated that 
about one-third of the entire secondary school 
population are incapable of mastering the stock 
tools of learning (reading and writing) well 
enough to profit from textbook instruction. No 
method and no brilliance of teaching can improve 
these youths enough to make any appreciable 
difference in their literacy, the author states. 
The great majority are normal, wholesome, even 
talented, responsible youth. This non-verbal 
group comprises rich and poor alike. As the 
school enrollment increases, the norms go down- 
ward so that the average or age-grade equivalent 
in respect to standard tests does not necessarily 


indicate enough language ability on the part of 


the child to carry on the traditional verbal 
procedures. 

“Thus democracy is brought face to face 
with the cold fact that one-third of our citizens 
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although literate by census standards, are im- 
pervious to book learning, to the detection of 
words as weapons, and are therefore a prey to 
demagoguery and a potential threat to de- 
mocracy.” 

Dr. J. Paul Leonard, of Stanford University, 
wrote in The School Review a few months ago: 
“Not more than half of our youth can profit by 
such academic study.” 

Now these pupils have some gift or talent, 
whether verbal or non-verbal. This should be 
uncovered. Seventy-five percent of school time 
is now spent on academic subjects. A wide use 
of visual education—movies, documentary films, 
slides, posters, maps, records, dramatic presen- 
tations, etc., may achieve results with these non- 
verbal pupils who cannot be reached by such 
abstractions as words. Students from a number 
of foreign countries are already studying in our 
teachers’ colleges and the chief purpose of many 
of them in coming here was to learn about visual 
education. One state, I believe, now requires 
such a course of every public school teacher 
before granting a permanent license. 

It may be well at this time to emphasize 
once more the importance of adequate Health 
instruction in our schools. Statistics show that 
the leading causes of death among children from 
five to fourteen years of age are: (1) motor ve- 
hicle accidents, (2) influenza and pneumonia, 
(3) heart disease, (4) appendicitis, and (5) drown- 
ing. Surely there are suggestions here for our 
health programs. There should be one period a 
week devoted to the discussion of the care of 
the teeth, eyes, heart, etc.; to proper diet, light- 
ing, posture, room temperature, accidents, mal- 
adjustment and other contributing factors to ill- 
ness, physical and mental. Such a course could 
be given by the school nurse, doctor, or science 
teacher. Here again is an opportunity to use 
visual education to advantage. 

Major-General Lewis B. Hershey, Director 
of the Selective Service System, in an article on 
“We Must Improve Our Youth,” in the New 
York Times Magazine for February 10th, in- 
formed us that of the 17,000,000 registrants be- 
tween 18 and 37 years of age who were physi- 
cally examined, about 5,000,000 were rejected 
for military service. Roughly, 30 percent of 
American young manhood were found physically 
unfit to bear arms in the national defense. The 
tejection rates in many instances ran to almost 
50 per cent. He attributed this to the fact that 
“our educational system — from kindergarten 
on through the colleges and universities — has 
neglected one of its most important responsi- 


bilities: that of preserving a balance between 
the so-called — the mental and the emo- 
tional. That balance must be restored.” 


V 


Again we stress the need for articles in maga- 
zines and newspapers which will inform the 
public of the functions and achievements of the 
independent schools. Our contribution to the 
war effort was an enviable one, far out of pro- 
portion to our numbers. Teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools should also avail themselves of 
the opportunity presented through the medium 
of the INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN to ex- 
change experiences and to formulate policies. 
There are now bills pertaining to discrimina- 
tion, social security, unemployment insurance, 
etc., before our law-making bodies which may 
have a tremendous impact upon our independent 
schools in the next few years. We should be 
aware of such proposed legislation and act, 
when the necessity arises, to support it or com- 
bat it. 

VI 

Charles H. Tuttle recently remarked: “Our 
vast public educational system has stressed too 
much the making of a livelihood rather than 
moral values. Brotherhood is the highest of all 
social laws. 

“Any concept or system of education which 
leaves it out or fails to put it first is not merely 
unsound education but, measured by the re- 
quirements of the new age, it carries dangerous 
implications, for it dispenses with the only 
foundation adequate to sustain and write human 
relations throughout the world.” 

Rev. Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, in a radio ser- 
mon a few weeks ago, warned: “When titanic 
power is given to a race of men with pigmy 
character, the result is a runaway society headed 
for destruction. The speed of modern scientific 
discoveries should drive home to us the urgency 
of developing a character power able to control 
our mechanical power.” He urged immediate 
attention to cultivating and Christianizing the 
inner initiating factors of life such as the will, the 
conscience and the spirit. ‘““The physical forces 
of God’s universe,” he said, “can be entrusted 
only to a race of men who seek to serve God’s 
universal ends. Spiritual power is not granted 
to persons with selfish purposes, but physical 
and political power may be grasped by clever, 
shrewd men for ungodly ends. The demagogue 
may become a dictator, the selfish employer may 
become a tyrannical overlord and the racketeer 
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may become a labor czar. Such abuse of power 
eventually leads to its loss, but great damage 
may be done meantime.” 

Never was the need of character education 
in our schools so vital as now. We,must have 
one world or none at all. Our future security 
does not lie in the control of the atom bomb nor 
in superior military strength, but in our success 


in co-operating with other nations, in fighting 
intolerance, in encouraging a courageous and 
constructive attitude to combat the cynicism 
now rampant in every stratum of our society, 
Time is dangerously short. We must make a 
start now. In the next few years democracy will 
face its most crucial test since the critical days 
of 1789. — Frank S. SomErRBy, Chairman. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 


By James Etmekjian? 


I 


At the very moment when we thought that 
our experiences in this war had taught us to 
appreciate the important réle of modern lan- 
guages in general education as subjects of both 
cultural and practical value, we had the Harvard 
Report thrown into our midst. As the work of a 
committee representing a great university, it has 
attracted much attention and comment in edu- 
cational circles. Among the varied comments 
concerning its stand on different points are found 
those which have praised the relegation of mod- 
ern foreign languages to the background in the 
secondary school as well as in the college curri- 
culum. Whether it is a true failure to see any 
utility in modern foreign languages in the edu- 
cation of future citizens, or whether it is experi- 
ence with the linguistically ungifted which has 
led to such praise is difficult to surmise. 


For educators to minimize the importance of 


learning foreign languages and of becoming ac- 
quainted with foreign cultures at a time when 
the United States is making vigorous efforts to 
overcome its isolationist tendencies in interna- 
tional politics is to be deplored. It has taken 
two wars to prove to us that we cannot remairi 
aloof while the rest of the world grapples with 
great problems or engages in desperate conflicts, 
and yet some of us are helping to produce future 
isolationists by advocating a school curriculum 
which attaches very little importance to ac- 
quaintance with the achievement, character, 
ideas, problems, and aspirations of other peoples. 
The best way to produce chauvinism and Jjingo- 
ism is by promoting provincialism among our 
future citizenry. It is essential to know what the 
great representatives of the English-speaking 


peoples have thought and done in the realm of 


philosophy, religion, art, science, literature, 
politics, and economics, but it is no less impor- 


1 Mr. Etmekjian teaches Spanish at Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


tant to know what the outstanding men of other 
nations have thought,-said, and done about the 
same things through the centuries. It is this 
dual knowledge that will furnish us with a basis 
of comparison which is so indispensable if man 
is to think and to act intelligently. 

Our experiences of the past fifteen years 
have shown us the immense danger inherent in 
a system where information is received through 
only one channel. We have seen how a state, by 
censoring, sifting, and manipulating informa- 
tion, was able to win the support of its people 
in an adventure which brought disaster to its 
people and almost to the entire world. Certainly 
no one wishes to be guilty of helping to produce 
men and women of limited outlook and uncriti- 


cal minds who will later lead the destiny of this 


nation. Yet that is exactly what we shall be doing 
unless we give them a broad foundation on which 
to base their thinking. The problem is not 
solved by broadening the intellectual horizons 
of only a few. Our very adherence to the prin- 
ciples of democracy dictates that we broaden 
the horizon of as great a segment of our citizenry 
as possible. 


II 


The Harvard Report admits the important 
role that literature plays as “the central human- 
istic study” in the high school curriculum, but, 
unfortunately, “literature” in the Report 1s 
synonymous with “English literature.” What 
the Report fails to point out is that the develop- 
ment of English literature has not been an iso- 
lated phenomenon; that during its development 
it has been influenced by other literatures and 
it has, in turn, influenced them. Furthermore, 
not only literature but also music, philosophy, 
art, and in fact all of life in any one country 
have been influenced by currents existing in the 
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others. Are these facts superfluous to teach our 
adolescents? Should we simply make them avail- 
able in elective courses for students whose choice 
of electives may depend upon nothing more 
than a passing whim or the difficulties and preju- 


dices of a fellow student? There is no type of 


knowledge in any field which contributes more 
to the idea of ‘‘one world” than a knowledge and 
understanding of the interplay of ideas and ways 
of living across national frontiers. Through a 
reading of masterpieces in other languages one 
obtains a first-hand acquaintance with these 
things, and, in addition, by appreciating the 
beauty and greatness of the originals, one has a 
better opportunity to develop a sympathetic 
understanding of the peoples who have pro- 
duced them. It was realization of this fact that 
led General Eisenhower to say in Boston re- 
cently, “We have great appreciation of our own 
country, but we must learn the same things 
about other nations. But this comes only 
through understanding. Only through under- 
standing can we achieve co-operation .. .””! 

It might be suggested that, since most of the 
foreign masterpieces have been translated into 
English, it would be just as well to read them in 
English as part of the English requirement. Even 
the Harvard Report admits that it is almost im- 
possible to capture the beauty of expression of 
foreign masterpieces in translation, and it recom- 
mends that they be read in the original when 
possible. In addition, to read them in English 
will develop a tendency among the readers to 
think in terms of English and to give only passing 
thought to the fact that they are French, Span- 
ish, German, or Russian masterpieces. This is 
to contravene the very purpose for which they 
are being read. Nor must we forget to appre- 
ciate the motivation that results from the gain- 
ing of power in the foreign language. To over- 
look this is to overlook one of the most important 
factors in modern educational psychology. 


III 

An objective in language-teaching which has 
acquired great importance recently is the so- 
called practical aim. The word “practical” car- 
ties two different connotations in the Harvard 
Report. With regard to German, it means the 
ability to read scientific German. With regard 
to Spanish, it means a speaking knowledge in 
order to engage in Latin American trade. Ac- 
cording to the Report, as far as these languages 
are concerned, these aims alone justify their in- 


1 Quoted from The Boston Herald, February 1, 1946. 


2 General Education in a Free Society, pg. 121. 


clusion in the high school program! Of course, 
a person who knows Spanish may go on to read 
Cervantes, Pérez Galdés, Bécquer, or Benavente, 
and a student of German may eventually try to 
read and understand Goethe and Schiller, but 
that is all secondary! Moreover, this practical 
aim comes under special, rather than general, 
education. French and Latin are the two cul- 
tural languages, and they should be taught in 
the seventh and eighth grades for their value in 
helping students to take the “Copernican step 
— the step, that is, of realization that structure 
is the skeleton of all speech, not just their own, 
and that words carry history with them.”? As 
far as high school is concerned “‘a deeper grasp 
of language in connection with literature and 
history, for a comparatively few’ * should be the 
aim of these two languages. In other words, the 
only justification for foreign languages in general 
education is their subservience to English! 

The implication of the Harvard Report is 
that Spanish and German literature have no 
value, or that their value is so insignificant that 
they do not deserve to be read by the English- 
speaking student. Those who are acquainted 
with these literatures know that it is not so, and 
to imply such a thing in a report published by a 
great university is utterly unfair. 

Another implication is that a fluent com- 
mand of spoken Spanish is sufficient to do busi- 
ness with Latin America. Any good salesman 
will testify that, in order to do business, one 
must know his customer as well as his language. 
It is necessary for the prospective seller to Latin 
America to know with what kind of people he is 
dealing. The more he knows about their back- 
ground and their psychology, the better are his 
chances of winning them and retaining them as 
customers. 

Even if we did not expect to do business 
with Latin America, we should learn their 
language. Learning the language of a people 
shows interest in them. Our difficulties with 
Latin America have partly resulted from the 
fact that we have remembered our southern 
neighbors only when we needed them. In the 
second half of the nineteenth century, when we 
were busy with the internal problems of recon- 
struction and expansion, we entirely forgot that 
there was anyone on this continent except the 
people of the United States. By 1914, the British 
merchant marine had captured most of the 
maritime trade of Latin America. During the 
first World War, we discovered that we needed 


SIbid. pg. 123. 
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Latin America for export and import trade. 
Therefore, we made a serious effort to win their 
friendship. Soon the war ended, however, and 
with the end of hostilities came the end of in- 
terest in the people south of the Rio Grande. 
Teaching of Spanish suffered proportionately. 
Then came the “Good Neighbor Policy,” made 

art of the international policy of this country 
“ men of foresight. However, the ““Good Neigh- 
bor Policy” had rough going, because Latin 
Americans looked at us with suspicion and were 
annoyed that we should discover them period- 
ically, during times of crisis, and should forget 
them immediately thereafter. There are some 
indications that, with the termination of hos- 
tilities in this war, and even before, interest in 
Latin America began to wane. We may not 
again be so fortunate with our Latin neighbors 
as we have been thus far. 


IV 


Most foreign-language teachers believe that 
the teaching of foreign languages helps English 
through the study of comparative grammar and 
the derivation of words (the “Copernican Step” 
of the Harvard Report); that it develops ac- 
curacy of speech and sharpens the mind through 
careful grammatical analyses. With regard to 
these, we shall confine ourselves to pointing out 
that, while these objectives can and should be 
achieved, they are not the primary objectives of 
language teaching. Comparison of grammar 
and teaching of word history are very helpful, 
and every alert teacher takes advantage of any 
opportunity which lends itself to comparison, 
but this must not lead us to think that the only 
reason for the teaching of languages is that they 
may subserve English. 

The independent schools today draw their 
students from the economically fortunate fami-, 
lies. Because of their economic status, these 
students have greater opportunities and greater 
influence in their communities in later life. It is 
indispensable for them to have a broad outlook 
on things. Since the study of foreign languages 
and cultures is an important factor in the de- 
velopment of a broad outlook, students in our 
independent schools should be required to take 
foreign languages. It may be argued that they 
have so far been required to take them, but that 
the results have not been satisfactory. To answer 
this charge, we might ask what is meant by 
“satisfactory.” If by it we mean as great a pro- 
ficiency as in English, then we are being un- 
reasonable. It is impossible to achieve the same 
degree of excellence in two-to-four years of 





study, with five appointments per week, for 
eight months each year as is achieved by twelve 
years of study and by the use of the language 
twelve-to-sixteen hours per day. One improve- 
ment may be made upon the present system by 
requiring that a student take at least three, or 
even four, years of one language instead of two 
years each of two languages. This will give the 
student an opportunity to read some master- 
pieces during the second half of the second year 
and throughout his third year. Having had a 
taste of it, he will be more likely to go on with 
the language and literature in college. 

At this point, we are faced with the problem 
of the linguistically ungifted students. There 
are two ways of attacking the problem. One is 
to excuse them altogether from language work. 
In such a case, they should be given a course in 
the civilization of one foreign country before 
they graduate from secondary school. However, 
a better procedure might be to organize a two- 
year course in the foreign language which would 
be within the limits of the ability of these stu- 
dents, with abundant material in English con- 
cerning the civilization of the people whose 
language is being studied. This program com- 
bines a study of the language, which will supply 
the necessary motivation, interest in the people, 
and the element of novelty, with a study of the 
foreign culture. While this is not an ideal com- 
bination, it is the best arrangement that canbe 
made under the circumstances. We must re- 
member that we are dealing with far from ideal 
students. 

The independent school was among the first 
to appreciate the value of foreign languages by 
making them part of the curriculum. This, in 
turn, forced the colleges to accept them begrudg- 
ingly as worthy preparatory subjects. It would 
be a pity and a grave error now to abandon 
them. The very position of the independent 
school makes it possible for it to be a bulwark 
of defense for liberal education against a current 
which, in the name of general education, is 
taking a step backward by relegating foreign 
languages into the background in the curriculum. 





QUESTIONNAIRE ON SALARIES 


The Bureau of Research is sending out to 
member schools a questionnaire dealing with 
Salary Scales and Retirement Provisions. The 
schools’ replies will be anonymous, and it is 
hoped that all will be willing to co-operate. A 
report of the results of this study will be pub- 
lished in the early fall. 
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FROM OUR READERS 


Religious Education 


To the Editors of THe INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
BULLETIN: 


In the February issue of this BuLLetin Dr. 
Adam Weir Craig of Lawrenceville presented a 
thought-provoking article on ““Why Independent 
Schools Need to Have a Well-Planned and Well- 
Executed Program of Religious Education.” It 
was a ringing challenge to teachers of religion in 
the independent schools to give new substance 
to their teaching as a means of justifying the 
continued existence of independent schools in 
the midst of the contemporary re-orientation of 
secondary education. It was a plea for making 
the Christian tradition the basis for the whole 
approach of the school to its educational func- 
tion rather than treating it merely as the sub- 
ject of piecemeal instruction. At the annual 
§. E. B. Conference in New York on March 8, 
Dr. Craig gave a more explicit definition of the 
“philosophy” which he feels should inform our 
teaching so as to make it the effective instru- 
ment of truly Christian education. His address 
was a clear and forceful presentation of the view 
that the independent school must be a Christian 
community, its whole life infused by Christian 
ear, and its faculty dedicated to teaching 

y example as well as precept. Only in this way, 

Dr. Craig argued, can the independent school 
falfill the mission which it must take up: the 
mission of teaching a specifically Christian ap- 
proach to life, the essence of which is a recogni- 
tion of personal inadequacy and the need of 
God’s grace in solving life’s problems, in place 
of the philosophy of secular humanism that 
dominated the thinking and teaching of the 
generation which failed to prevent the catas- 
trophe of world war. 

With Dr. Craig’s emphasis on living and not 
simply teaching a philosophy of life we can, all 
of us, only agree. It was the most valuable part 
of his exposition. But there was an implication 
in the rest of it which gave the present writer 
pause. The implication was made explicit by 
certain comments, incidental but significant, 
that came from the floor after his address. The 
fact was briefly alluded to that many of our 
schools have Jewish students and occasionally 
even Jewish faculty members. Now, are these 
faculty members to be excluded from the fellow- 
ship of the “Christian community” which Dr. 
Craig advocates? And are these students to be 
deprived of nurture because we shall teach a 
“specifically Christian” philosophy of life? If 


so, the present writer prefers to remain among 
the “‘misguided progressives” and the “secular 
humanists” deplored at the conference. 

The independent schools, it seems to me, can 
make a contribution towards revitalizing our 
admittedly sick culture without limiting the 
content of the philosophy of life they teach to 
a neo-orthodox definition of the Christian ap- 
proach to life. There is a broader point of view 
to which we can subscribe without giving up one 
whit of our Christian philosophy and yet with- 
out excluding others from the inspiration and 
the moral guidance which it has to offer. The 
democratic traditions of our American way of 
life are infused with principles that were ori- 
ginally a part of the Hebrew-Christian tradition: 
the principles of brotherhood, of tolerance, of 
co-operation among all men; the principles of 
equality in the sight of God of all his children 
and the dignity of the individual human being. 
Because these principles have gone over from 
our specifically Christian heritage into a secular 
culture, shall we renounce them in our little 
Christian communities in favor of concentrating 
on a way of salvation peculiar to us? Because 
that secular culture has failed to apply them ex- 
cept haltingly and imperfectly, shall we fail to 
teach them as the precious heritage of all Ameri- 
cans, be they Christian or Jew, white or black? 
I think we have an obligation to teach a phil- 
osophy of life that emphasizes the responsibility 
of all members of our great national community 
to work for the fulfillment of the richest meanings 
in our democratic traditions. 

Accepting that personal responsibility for 
helping to create a culture that will benefit all 
men is, I think, a program of action that will 
appeal to our students with greater force than 
the program of admitting personal inadequacy 
and waiting for “the miracle of God’s grace” 
to happen. It is not a sense of sin that our 
young people need, but a realization of how tre- 
mendous are the problems to be solved by their 
generation, how much there is for them to learn 
before they can start on the solutions, and yet 
how challenging to the human spirit such a tre- 
mendous task can be. If that is secular human- 
ism, let us make the most of it. I have the trust 
that, if we make a beginning on the task, God’s 
grace will then be added to it. 

Sincerely yours, 


— Hersert F. Haun, 
The Pingry School, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Help the French Children 


To the Editors of THe INDEPENDENT ScHOOL 

BULLETIN: 

I have read with the greatest interest the 
pathetic letter by Mr. Alexander D. Gibson, in 
your January issue, about the plight of the 
French children. What he says is not only true, 
but the situation has become worse with the 
lack of wheat due to the drought last summer, 
and the total absence of coal this winter. 

You can imagine the damaging effect of 
these conditions on the poor debilitated bodies, 
after five years of starvation. One little girl from 
Brittany writes to us: “We have very little 
bread, and the little amount I receive I cannot 
eat. It is black and sour.” Another writes: 
“Several of my friends cannot attend school 
this winter because they have only one cotton 
dress, and our classes are in wooden huts un- 
heated and damp as they are not rain proof.” 
Most children have chilblains, as woolen gloves 
are impossible to find. 

Graham-Eckes School has adopted the Co/- 
lege de Feunes Filles of Saint Dié (Vosges) which 
is in one of the coldest regions of France. The 
report we have from France explains that the 
pupils are 100 per cent sinistrés, that is to say 
they have lost everything, after having escaped 
into the Vosges mountains with only the clothes 
they had on, while their town was blown to 
rubble by the retreating enemy. Our school is 
small but the response and the generosity of our 





irls have made up for numbers. We send one 
big parcel (maximum, eleven pounds) every week 
with dresses, sweaters, coats, slacks and shoes, 
Woolen articles in any condition are most 
needed. We supplied also school materials such 
as writing paper, notebooks, pens and pencils. 
It may be interesting for our readers to know 
that there is an old house in Saint Dié on which 
one can read the following inscription: “Ici, le 
15 avril 1507, sous le régne de René II la Cosmo- 
graphiae Introductio dans laquelle le nouveau 
continent recut le nom d’ AMERICA fut imprimé 
et publié par les membres du Gymnase Vosgien 
...” We can say therefore that Saint Dié is 
the “birthplace” of America. 


I wish to join this appeal to the urgent call 
of Mr. Gibson. It is very easy for our Inde- 
pendent Schools to adopt a French school. The 
French Club or any person who wants to give 
a little time to this humanitarian work can col- 
lect some of your surplus clothes, which may 
save the lives of so many unfortunate children. 
The French government has given a beautiful 
example in erecting at once among the ruins of 
towns and villages some temporary wooden huts 
for the schools, because, as Danton said: “Aprés 
le pain, l’Education est le premier besoin du 
peuple. Sincerely yours, 

— Aubert L. Cru, 
Graham-Eckes School, 
Palm Beach, Florida. 





INDEPENDENT SCHOOL SLANTS 
Editor, Robert U. Jameson, Haverford School 


In the February Buttetin I was pleased to 
be able to print excerpts from an article called , 
Niggers and Heims: An Educational Problem, by 
S. B. Baxter, a student at St. Paul’s School. At 
the conclusion of the column I asked whether 
someone would sit down and write me a letter 
about what his school was doing in the matter 
of inter-racial education. 

Amazingly enough, I got an answer to that 
request. From Dr. Howard L. Rubendall, head- 
master of Mount Hermon School, came a promise 
that, since Mount Hermon was doing something 
about it, he would have one of his students 
answer Baxter. So I hope that I can promise 
readers of this column an answer in the final 
issue of the BuLLETIN. It is, meantime, encour- 
aging to note that at least one school is doing 
something about the problem. I know that 


there is a great deal of kind feeling toward other 
races — a state of mind which is probably called 
tolerance; but I am afraid that there is far too 
little practical application of tolerance to a life 
situation — a condition which might then be 
called good racial relations. 

To me, doing something about it is important 
enough to get notice. At the moment I know of 
two schools which are realistic enough to face 
the situation: Mount Hermon and Westtown. 
Are there others? 





On another phase of this question about 
which I have been writing much — perhaps too 
much — during the past two years, I have a 
queasy feeling that, as we put our heads in the 
sand to keep from seeing the race question in 
its proper perspective, so we are also putting our 
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heads in the sand in relation to international 
affairs. In other words, we are in the midst of a 
slow return to the isolationism which, between 
1918 and 1941, nearly wrote fimis to us as a 
nation. 

Now isolationism is a hydra-headed monster. 
It does not mean just a refusal to join a world 
organization, as was the case in 1920; it does 
not mean just a refusal to apply sanctions to 
Japan in 1931 when Japan violated the nine- 
power treaty; it does not mean just the iniqui- 
tous application of the neutrality law during the 
Spanish Civil War. It means, so far as politics 
is concerned, reviving our love for old-fashioned 
balance-of-power-politics; it means also our stir- 
ring up anti-this and anti-that issues which befog 
the major problems that beset us; it means 
acting in 1946 as we acted in 1915 or 1925 or 
1940. 

Let me be more specific. I was generally 
much pleased with the S.E.B. conference in 
New York last month. I was impressed with the 
fact that Yale, as described by Dean DeVane, 
does not have its head in the sand. The modern 
language section recognized the new trends in 
teaching. The librarians’ aoe was singularly 
appropriate for the kind of education which we 
are going to have —I hope. Finally, conversa- 
tion with many teachers seemed to indicate that, 
as individuals, teachers are awake. 


On the debit side, I was struck at least three 
times with the fact that teachers as a group 
(note the difference) are following, not leading, 
in cases in which up-to-date judgment makes 
the difference between being advanced and be- 
ing reactionary. For instance, the social studies 
panel, which today should be the most important 
of all, and which was scheduled to discuss a 
most important topic — the teaching of geog- 
raphy — spent far too much time trying to fit 
geography into a social studies frame which the 
atomic bomb and other developments have 
simply pronounced dead, consecrated, and bur- 
ied. And yet, there were several 1946 people 
there, who saw the problem in its proper per- 
spective. 

For instance, again, the Saturday speaker 
took us into 1920 politics, and apparently large 
numbers of people thought that excursion right 
and proper. 

Now I do not imagine that anything I may 
have the temerity to write here will sway the 
thinking ofa reader. But I must say this. I 
think that the world has gone so fast that we 





1 Written especially for the BuLLETIN. 


all are behind it. I do not think that in most 
cases we can adapt what we have been doing to 
the world today and, by such minor changes as 
we can conveniently make, so modernize our 
teaching and our thinking that all will be well 
forever. I think that we have to make changes 
as radical as those which have happened around 
us, or we shall be lost. As someone said re- 
cently, we shall have to find out how to live to- 
gether, or surely we shall die together — soon. 

And we cannot live together by changing 
slightly, at this date in history. We must, as 
teachers, wake up first. If anyone has the crucial 
job to do, it is we. If we (mark — this is my 
opinion) say amen to the old balance of power, 
to 1910 textbooks, to discussions in a vacuum 
—then we will miss all our best chances to 
make the world livable. 

Is this a prophecy of doom? Yes it is, IF we 
as individuals do not lead the way into better, 
broader, more far-sighted things. But we cer- 
tainly have a challenge to make us move for- 
ward. Let us accept it. 





Because I am not an Anglo-phobe, and also 
because I think that it is important to record 
developments in education, I append herewith 
an article, written for the BuLLetin by Jose- 
phine Kamm, about education in Britain’s 
colonies. Miss Kamm is a novelist and short 
story writer who has made a special study of 
British Empire affairs. Among her books is one 
entitled Progress Toward Self-Government in the 
British Colonies. This article supplements, to 
a certain extent, material which has appeared 
before in this column about educational develop- 
ments in other parts of the world. I believe you 
will find it of interest. 





Education in Britain’s Colonies’ 
By Josephine Kamm 

“The great lesson which experience in Africa 
as well as in other countries is enforcing,” states 
a Memorandum on Education for African com- 
munities, “is the necessity of relating the educa- 
tion of children to the general advance of the 
community as a whole.” 

This policy is being carried out in the terri- 
tories of the British Colonial Empire. By the 
term “Colonial Empire” we do not, of course, 
refer to the Dominions of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa which, as inde- 
pendent nations, are responsible for their own 
educational policy, nor to the territories which 
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may be described as “near-Dominions,” India, 
Newfoundland and Southern Rhodesia, a group 
soon to be joined by recently-liberated Burma. 
We refer to some 40 Colonies, stretching from 
the West Indies across West and East Africa to 
Malaya and the Pacific Islands, for whose wel- 
fare and progress Britain is directly responsible. 


Increasing Number of Schools 


In a number of Colonies far-reaching plans 
for post-war development in the social and 
economic fields have already been announced, 
and in all these plans a wide extension of educa- 
tional facilities is included. There is nothing 
startlingly new about the plans for education; 
they are the logical outcome of existing schemes 
which aim at relating education to the good of 
the community by means of vocational and agri- 
cultural instruction, at providing an increasing 
number of schools of all grades, at extending the 
work of teacher training and higher education, 
and at introducing schemes for mass education. 

In the space of a single article it is impossible 
to do more than describe one or two typical 
developments selected from different regions of 
the Colonial Empire. The money to finance these 
developments is being drawn from two sources: 
from he colonial territories themselves as far as 
their usually limited resources will permit, and 
also from the pocket of the British taxpayer 
under the terms of an Act of Parliament known 
as the Colonial Development and Welfare Act. 
Britain’s contribution varies according to the 
degree of prosperity or poverty of the different 
Colonies. The economically prosperous island of 
Ceylon, for instance, has not asked Britain for 
help under the terms of the Act, but in the ma- 
jority of the Colonies, notably in Africa and the 
West Indies, very considerable financial assis- 
tance is needed. 

In the sphere of higher education, the reports 
of three Commissions published last year show 
the scope of the work to be undertaken. This 
includes the establishment on the island of 
Jamaica of a university with faculties of art, 
science, and medicine, to serve the West Indies 
as a whole; universities for Malaya (which 
already has two colleges) and East and West 
Africa, are also being planned. In East Africa 
an existing college, Makerere, which recently 
opened its doors to women and provides, in addi- 
tion to a full secondary course, training in medi- 
cine, veterinary science, agriculture, engineer- 
ing, and school teaching, is to be raised to full 
University status. It is intended in this connec- 
tion to increase the accommodation facilities of 





the college to take some nine times the present 
complement of students, to enlarge the Medical 
School, to improve the Department of Educa- 
tion, and to attach to Makerere an East African 
Institute of Social Research. 


Co-Educational College 


In West Africa, a similar Institute is already 
in existence attached to Achimota, best known 
of the West African colleges. Achimota is an 
excellent example of the close relationship of ed- 
ucation to the welfare of the community. Twenty 
years ago it was a tiny isolated village. Today 
it is a co-educational college set in beautiful 
grounds with playing fields, a nature reserve, a 
demonstration farm, and a model village. The 
curriculum includes university and _teacher- 
training courses, and courses leading to the first 
examinations in medicine and engineering. The 
college has its own hospital, museum, library and 
printing press; and there are facilities for brick 
and tile making, weaving, pottery making, and 
other crafts. The older boys undertake the run- 
ning of village dispensaries, while the girls hold 
classes in infant welfare, sewing, and cooking. 

Money from Britain is being spent, among 
other educational schemes, on public health and 
improved agriculture. In Jamaica, to take one 
example, a public health training center estab- 
lished in 1943 is scheduled for development into 
a Central School of Hygiene for research and 
training to serve the whole of the West Indies. 
In the West Indies and also in East and West 
Africa, to take another aspect, farms are being 
attached to existing schools in order that the 
pupils, many of whom will be farmers when they 
leave, may learn up-to-date and scientific meth- 
ods of agriculture. 

A further example of vocational training 
comes from Nigeria in West Africa where, ac- 
cording to a recently published statement on 
Development Planning, schemes are on foot “to 
train high grade artisans in well-equipped trade 
centers, to give these artisans further theoretical 
training in technical institutes, and to give 
handicraft centers to the school children, so that 
they may appreciate craftsmanship and be able 
to use their hands.” 


Recruiting Grounds for Teachers 
In addition, there are plans everywhere to 
help train the teachers, doctors, nurses, engi- 
neers, health workers and many others who are 
needed in vast numbers if the péople of the 
Colonies are to be adequately equipped to run 
their own social and economic services. One in- 
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stance of this among many may be taken from 
Uganda, where a system of primary education 
has been steadily developing for the last fifty 
years. The five-year plan Se educational de- 
velopment recently issued there concentrates on 
increased Government provision of secondary 
and technical schools, for the reason that these 
are the recruiting grounds for teachers and other 
African leaders. 

Planning for education, and for social and 
economic schemes generally, on a regional basis 
is envisaged in a recent Despatch from the Sec- 
retary of State for Britain’s Colonies in White- 
hall to Colonial Governments, which deals in 
broad outline with the allocation of the British 
taxpayers’ money for development and welfare 
in the Colonies during the next ten years. ‘“‘Co- 
lonial . territories in close geographical prox- 
imity,” writes the Secretary of State, “should 
find it of advantage, where development, re- 


search, communications, higher education and 
several other services are concerned, not only to 

roceed with schemes administered separately 
by the territories themselves, but also to plan 
in regional terms. They would thereby carry 
out their own developments in the full under- 
standing of regional needs and of the necessity 
for fitting their programs into the regional pic- 
ture.” 

All these schemes, regional and territorial, 
educational and general, are directed towards 
raising the standard of living in the Colonies in 
order to equip the people foe self-government. 
They are also directed towards another and vi- 
tally important end, to enable the Colonial Em- 
pire “to play an increasingly important part in 
the world’s affairs.” 





How about that matter of letters concerning 
your experiences with inter-racial education? 





MEETINGS OF OTHER ASSOCIATIONS 


College Entrance Examination Board 

The fall meeting of the College Entrance 
Examination Board was held on Wednesday, 
December 5, 1945, at the Low Memorial Library 
of Columbia University, with Dean Karl G. 
Miller, Chairman, presiding. Dean Miller stated 
that no spring meeting had been held on account 
of the restrictions in transportation. 

Mr. Mullins reported on the publications of 
the Board during the past year. The Handbook 
of Terms of Admission to the Colleges of the 
Board had been published, but no report had 
been received from Ginn and Company as to 
how many had been sold. The test in English 
composition, which had been made available to 
the public, was very popular and many copies 
had been sold. He made a strong appeal for the 
release of teachers from the schools to read the 
English tests in April: last April there were 
13,000 English papers to be read in one week. 

Mr. Mullins gave a brief review of the Year’s 
work, saying that there had been 32,000 candi- 
dates for examinations, an increase of 6,000 over 
last year, and, as the number of candidates tak- 
ing the December examinations had increased 
by 50 per cent., he anticipated that there would 
be at least 40,000 candidates for all series this 
year. He pointed out the decrease in net in- 
come for the year, in spite of the larger number 
of candidates, which was due to the increases in 
the cost per candidate: salaries of the staff, cost 


of paper, printing, etc., which had brought the 
cost per candidate up from $5.71 in 1943 to 
$5.89 in 1944, and $6.50 in 1945. 

The new Associate Secretary, Mr. Henry 
Chauncey, opened his report by saying that Mr. 
Stalnaker was very easy to follow, but impos- 
sible to replace, and he expressed the apprecia- 
tion of the Board for the work that Mr. Stal- 
naker had done. He then gave a very interest- 
ing account of the research work and the types 
of testing done by the Board. A test for veterans 
was taken this fall at colleges and regular exam- 
ination centers by 2,500 veterans, but for only 
13 colleges. The tests were designed to empha- 
size aptitude rather than detail ofadident matter. 
Individual achievement tests in languages had 
been given by various colleges to veterans, for 
placement or to satisfy the language require- 
ment of the college. These were administered 
by the college and scored by the Board for 50 
cents per test. 

He said that the one-hour English test was 
under study. The answers required had been re- 
duced to three, instead of four questions, each 
on a separate sheet of paper, as last year, to 
allow different readers to read them. There ap- 
peared to be a very close correlation between 
the score that the candidate made on the en- 
trance test in English composition and the 
ability that he showed in his work at college. 
The research on the English test is still going 
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on, and the committee is not sure that it has 
evolved the perfect English paper, but the work 
for the army and navy has interfered with the 
research. They were trying to work out new 
tests to determine scientific ability, creative 
ability, and personal qualifications: that the 
problems were difficult, but new tests must be 
developed to get at new abilities. They are look- 
ing toward closer co-operation in this study 
between the colleges and the Board. The Board 
can act as a Clearing house for the National 
Registration Office mg the National Council of 
Independent Schools, as a first step toward this 
co-operation, and, as more schools join the 
Registration Office, they would have more data 
for research work in tying up the school record, 
entrance examinations, and the college record, 
to give a fairer basis for judging the school’s work 
and the candidate’s ability. 

The services of the Board to the Navy have 
been many, including (1) a college qualifying 
test, (2) an achievement test for the V-12s, (3) 
refresher courses for V-5s and V-12s, (4) a special 
V-5 achievement test. Research for the Navy 
included a study of the records of methods of 
classification used by the German Navy. These 
methods will be analyzed by the Board. The 
Navy has authorized the study of a Navy and 
Army qualifying test, and the Board has ad- 
ministered and scored tests for Annapolis, for 
the Coast Guard academy, and for the transfer 
of men from the Naval Reserve to the regular 
Navy. The Navy requires two years of college 
or the equivalent, and the candidate must take 
a test of four and a half hours in English, science, 
history, and aptitude. Two test forms are in 
use and two in preparation. It was interesting 
to find that the tests for German naval officers 
were based on graphology, voice, gestures, man- 
ners and facial expression, but no objective 
scores were used, and reliability was not tested. 
The Board is also working on a test for Depart- 
ment of State foreign service. 

Mr. Chauncey spoke of the Pepsi-Cola schol- 
arship test as very important, because it shows 
the responsibility of a large corporation to so- 
ciety. The corporation offers 120 four-year 
scholarships to the students of the secondary 
schools 4 the entire country, with no strings 
attached. The College Board will prepare, 
distribute and score these tests. They are 
designed to be used by students on the upper 
level, and will be given in mid-February, so that 
a candidate who fails the Pepsi-Cola test may 
take the regular tests of the Board in April. 

Mr. Harold O. Gulliksen, in charge of the re- 





search program, reported that research is being 
carried on by small groups. They have a new 
test designed to find the student of particular 
ability, suitable for going on in graduate work, 
Their problems are concentrated in three areas: 
(1) item knowledge analysis, and scale of test; 
(2) validity of tests as predictive; (3) devising 
new types of tests, for example, one which would 
indicate not only speed but also power and real 
intellectual ability, as the slower student may 
be the more brilliant one. The groups are work- 
ing on methods of scoring language examina- 
tions, and on new types of mathematics exam- 
inations. 

Mr. Noyes, chairman of the committee on 
examination subjects and requirements, spoke 
of tests prepared by the Board for European 
scholars who wanted to study at our schools and 
universities. 

He asked for authorization of a change in 
the wording of the description of the compre- 
hensive mathematics test, which was published 
in the bulletin of information for 1945-46. The 
change was approved. 

The question was asked whether the Board 
would go back to the essay type of test, rather 
than the achievement test, and whether the 
tests should run for two days. Mr. Noyes said 
that the Board had decided against the two-day 
session for the present, as there are many ob- 
stacles: centers for a two-day session are not 
available except in June, and it would be too 
expensive for the candidates from a distance. 
He said that a two-hour test had been proposed 
in English literature, not merely in English, but 
the Board thought it unwise to make the change 
from the one-hour test. The committee will 
study the length of tests and the time allowed 
for all tests. Mr. Noyes emphasized the fact 
that the colleges now give much more weight to 
the school record of a candidate than to the ex- 
aminations, so that it is not necessary to cover 
more subject matter in the examinations, and 
he urged that teachers should not try to prepare 
students for the achievement tests, but go on 
with their regular class work. 

The Board had received a request for the re- 
sumption of the test in comprehension of Eng- 
lish for foreign students, as given in 1944-45, 
and the Executive Secretary was authorized to 
prepare such a test. The question was raised as 
to whether this test might be made available to 
secondary schools, and a motion was made and 
carried that it should be made available. A test 
in the Russian language was proposed but was 
not authorized. 
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Dr. Fuess’s financial report for the Custo- 
dians was read in his absence by Acting Presi- 
dent MacIntosh of Haverford College. The re- 
port was accepted. 


Mr. Mullins asked for authorization to in- 
crease the salaries of all employees of the Board 
who receive under $6,000, and to increase the 
premiums toward their annuities from 5% to 
74%%. In order to do this it would be necessary 
to increase the fees of the candidates: the fee 
for the Scholastic Aptitude Test and three 
achievement tests would be raised from $8 to 
$9, the fee for the Scholastic Aptitude Test alone 
from $4 to $5. The fees for three achievement 
tests only, and for the special aptitude test for 
veterans will remain the same at $6. Authoriza- 
tion was granted. On motion made and carried, 
the appropriations requested by the Executive 
Secretary were approved. 

The date of the spring meeting in 1946 was 
set for Wednesday, April 10, and for the fall 
meeting Wednesday, October 30. 

The testing program for 1946-47 was ap- 
then The following dates were set for tests: 

ednesday, August 28, 1946, instead of Sep- 


tember 7, as some colleges begin in September. 
Saturday, December 7, 1946; Saturday, April 
12, 1947; Saturday, June 7, and Wednesday, 
August 27, 1947. 

The report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions was presented by President Beatley. Mr. 
Noyes was elected Chairman of the Board and 
then took the chair. 

There being no further business, the meeting 
adjourned. 

At the luncheon in Hewitt Hall which fol- 
lowed the meeting Dean Gildersleeve gave an 
account of the meetings of the United States 
delegation to the United Nations conference in 
San Francisco, of which she was a member, and 
of the work of the committees on which she had 
served at the conference. Dean Thompson of 
Vassar College gave an account of the meeting 
of the United Nations Organization on Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Relations in 
London, from which she had just returned. 


— KaTHARINE May WILKINSON, 

The Chapin School, New York City 
(Secondary Education Board Representative 
at the Meeting.) 





WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Editor, Joseph R. W. Dodge, Phillips Academy 


Notes from Lawrenceville 


Efforts to promote the Christian way of 
living here have found concrete expression in the 
formation of the Church of Christ in the Law- 
renceville School. It is non-sectarian, and ad- 
mission depends upon statement of purpose 
rather than adherence to doctrinal belief. The 
Church is under the guidance of Dr. Adam W. 
Craig, who heads a council of six boys and five 
other members of the faculty. 

Among its functions are these: supervision 
of the use of Sunday collections, the planning 
and promotion of all school services, the calling 
of voluntary groups to discuss matters of reli- 
gion, and the selection of representatives to re- 
ligious conferences. The core of the Church is 
the school communion service, open to all who 
may care to come. 

The Church of Christ in the Lawrenceville 
School was founded in the fall of 1945. Its 
founders are hopeful that their attempt to widen 
the effectiveness of school churches may point 
the way to others. Full information concerning 
the organization of the Church may be had from 


Dr. Adam Weir Craig, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Religion. 





Student Community Chest at Taft 


That the Taft School Student Community 
Chest has granted the amount of $2,115 to state, 
national, and international charitable organiza- 
tions was announced on March 4 by David 
Means, chairman of the current committee. 
The chest surpassed its $1,000 goal this year by 
collecting $1,350 and has drawn upon its reserve 
to grant the largest sum in its history. 

Many Connecticut organizations are among 
the recipients named. The New Haven Boys 
Club, the Connecticut Junior Republic, the 
Waterbury Y. M. C. A. and the American Red 
Cross are the organizations receiving the largest 
contributions. 

One notable addition is that of assuming 
sponsorship of the Lyceé de Garcons d’Epinal, 
a boys’ school in France. The Committee felt 
that it was most important to be of service to 
boys its own age in a foreign country which has 
felt so heavily the ravages of war. 
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“Our Town”’ 
The faculty and students of the Taft School 
presented Thornton Wilder’s “Our Town” on 
two successive evenings, March 1 and 2. The 
first night it played before a full house in a 
benefit wyparey for the American Red Cross, 
while the second night’s performance was for 
students, parents, and friends of the school. 

The cast of the play, including technicians, 
numbered more than fifty persons of which 
nearly half were faculty members. This co- 
operative undertaking has proved a worthwhile 
experience in drawing faculty and students to- 
gether. 

This play also marked the 100th play to be 
Enos on the Taft stage by its director, Mr. 

obert T. Olmstead. 





Governor Dummer Participates in School 
Music Festival 


For the second successive year the Governor 
Dummer Academy, South Byfield, Mass., Glee 
Club will participate in the New England Pre- 
paratory School Festival Chorus performance 
at Symphony Hall, Boston, on Saturday even- 
ing, April 13, at 8:15 o’clock. 

The schools taking part in this Festival, 
which was so successful in its initial perform- 
ance last year, are Dana Hall School, Walnut 
Hill School, Pine Manor School, Beaver Country 
Day School, Phillips Academy, Andover, Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Milton Academy and Gover- 
nor Dummer Academy. 

The chorus is to be under the direction of 
Dr. Archibald T. Davison, head of the music 
department at Harvard University, and will 
be accompanied by the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music orchestra. In Windsor Forest, a 

rt of the opera, Sir Fohn in Love by Vaughn 


a 
Williams, will be featured in the program, and ’ 


the chorus will also sing Four Choral Settings by 
Bach and L’ Allegro by Handel. 





News of The Choate School 

Logan Munroe House, a cottage-dormitory 
for thirty boys, will be built at the Choate School 
this year in memory of Logan Munroe, Choate 
1933, who was killed on June 16th, 1945, while 
on active duty as Executive Officer of a mine 
sweeper, at Norfolk, Virginia. The new building 
is the gift of Logan’s father, Mr. Charles A. 
Munroe, of Greenwich, Connecticut. It will be 
a brick building in Colonial style and will in- 
clude a wing for a master’s family as well as 
apartments for two single masters. 





Mr. Munroe’s gift of $100,000 is the second 
largest made so far in the School’s Fiftieth An- 
niversary Campaign. A gift of $250,000 was 
made a year ago in memory of Daniel Dodge by 
his mother, Mrs. Alfred G. Wilson. The Daniel 
Dodge Fund will be used primarily to support 
the School Wood and Metal Working Shops. 
The total raised so far in the School’s Fiftieth 


Anniversary Campaign is approximately $1, 
000,000 





A Retirement and Pension Plan for the 
Faculty and members of the Office Staff at 
Choate has been established by a recent vote of 
the Trustees. The Retirement Plan will be 
based on the purchase of annuity policies with 
the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion. Each Master will contribute five per cent 
of his salary toward premiums and the Sehool 
will contribute an additional five per cent. The 
School is purchasing policies to cover years of 
past service up to the time of the inauguration 
of the plan. 

The Trustees contemplate the inauguration 
of some similar Retirement Plan for all em- 
age of the School, but details have not yet 

een worked out for those outside the Faculty 
and Office Staff. 





Choate will hold a Fiftieth Anniversary cele- 
bration next Fall on September 27th, 28th, and 
29th. The first day will be given to an educa- 
tional Symposium on post-war changes affecting 
the colleges and secondary schools. The second 
half of the week-end program will be given to an 
Alumni Reunion and “grand homecoming”’ of 
Service men. Full plans for the week-end are 
still to be announced. 


The Glee Club has reached a peak of ac- 
tivity at the end of the Winter Term. Joint con- 
certs have been held with The Masters School 
at Dobbs Ferry and the Ethel Walker School. 
The annual Choate-Westover joint concert will 
be held early in April. The Club has also given 
several informal recitals in Wallingford and will 
take part in the first post-war interscholastic 
Music Festival at Bushnell Auditorium, Hart- 
ford, in April. (Choate, Deerfield, Hotchkiss, 
Loomis, and Taft are the participating schools.) 


St. Paul’s School 
St. Paul’s School Library Association (Con- 
cord, N. H.), conducted its annual Book Fair 
and sold over a thousand dollars worth of books 
to students and their families. The profit from 
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this fair is turned directly over to the library, 
where the money goes for new books. This fair 
has been an annual event for five years, and 
has grown in its volume of sales each year. 





This year the Dramatic Club has revived 
the Master Players who performed “You Can’t 
Take It With You” on the nights of February 
15th and 16th. The cast consisted entirely of 
masters and faculty wives. At the end of the 
Winter Term, the Dramatic Club will hold its 
annual interhouse one-act play competition. 
Three plays are selected from this group to per- 
form before the whole school in the final com- 
petition on April 27th. 





The School was honored recently by having 
the Central New Hampshire Public School 
Headmasters’ Association hold one of its regu- 
lar monthly meetings at the Rectory. Mr. 
Lloyd and Mr. Smith of St. Paul’s are honorary 
members of the Association. Mr. Samuel Rich- 
mond, Headmaster of the Rundlett Junior High 
School, is president of the Association this year. 
Talks were given by members of the faculty, 
and the evening was concluded with a colored 
movie of the School. 





On Monday, February 18th, at 7 P.M., a 
Junior Town Meeting of the Air was broadcast 
from St. Paul’s School. Representatives from 
the Concord High School, Penacook High School, 
and St. John’s Parochial School, together with 
representatives of St. Paul’s School, took part 
in the meeting. | 





Memorial Window at Milton Academy 


The committee of parents, headed by Mrs. 
Allan Forbes of Boston, which has been con- 
sidering the many suggestions for a suitable 
theme of the new memorial window for the 
Milton Academy Chapel, has made a selection. 
A passage from the second part of John Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress has been decided upon. The 
passage chosen will accent a note of triumph 
appropriate in a window commemorating the 
sacrifice of the 43 Milton Academy boys who 
lost their lives in World War II. A notable de- 
signer of stained glass windows for the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine in New York and 
the new Washington Cathedral, Wilbur H. Burn- 
ham of Boston, has been engaged to create the 
window. He will begin immediately to design 
it, and construction will start when the design 
has been accepted. 


New Alumni Quarterly at The Bolles School 


The first issue of the Alumni Quarterly of 
The Bolles School, Jacksonville, Florida, was 
published in January. The first copy of the 
publication consisted of ten pages, eleven by 
eight inches in size, with a picture of a river 
campus view of the main building carried on the 
cover page. The format for future issues will 
probably be the same except that it will contain 
a greater number of pages. 

Messages from the headmaster, the com- 
mandant, principal, head coach, and alumni 
president were included in the initial edition. 
Two distinctive features were the publishing of 
letters from various graduates and an address 
exchange, which listed all of the addresses that 
had been requested by various alumni. 





News of Exeter 


The third and final Anticipatory Program 
Graduation was held at Exeter Saturday and 
Sunday, February 9 and 10, when 13 Seniors re- 
ceived their diplomas at the final graduation 
service in Phillips Church, Sunday, February 10. 

Saturday evening, February 9, the graduat- 
ing class, parents and faculty had a dinner at 
The Exeter Inn. Dr. Lewis Perry, principal, 
acted as toastmaster and Dr. Richard M. Gum- 
mere, director of admissions at Harvard, was 
the main speaker. 





The annual convocation chapel was held 
Thursday, February 14, at The Phillips Exeter 
Academy to celebrate the election of 17 Seniors 
to the Exeter Chapter of the Cum Laude So- 
ciety. Dr. William Y. Elliot, professor of gov- 
ernment at Harvard, spoke on the subject “Re- 
fitting Our National Government to Its Present 
Task.” The initiation ceremony was held 
Wednesday evening, February 13, in the Big 
Room, Phillips Hall, and at this meeting Dr. 
Elliot spoke of our relations with Russia. Dr. 
Elliot was a member of the Colmer Committee 
to study economic conditions in Europe. 

The Exeter Chapter is the oldest active one 
in America. During its 39 years of activity, the 
Chapter has admitted more than 700 members. 





The Student Council of Exeter has an- 
nounced that there will be a Student Govern- 
ment Conference at the Academy in March. 
This will be the second conference held at Exe- 
ter, and about 50 representatives from New 
England preparatory and high schools are ex- 
pected. 
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Exeter was represented at the Conference of 
the Student Federalist Organization. The Or- 
ganization held a four-day conference on world 
government in Concord, Mass., February 8-11. 
This organization was founded at the Scarsdale 
High School in New York shortly before World 
War II. Joining in sponsoring the Concord 
meeting were independent groups from Yale, 
Wellesley, Harvard, Columbia and other col- 
leges. The direct purpose of the conference was 
“to consider the tasks facing the rising genera- 
tion—the atomic challenge, limitations of UNO, 
the road to world government—and through a 
meeting of minds to adopt a common program 
of education, organization and action.” 

There were 75 representatives of colleges, 
high schools and veterans’ organizations at the 
conference. Among the speakers was Lieut. 
Cord Meyer, St. Paul’s and Yale graduate, ad- 
viser to Commdr. Harold Stassen at the UNO 
conference at San Francisco. 





A faculty committee at The Phillips Exeter 
Academy has been appointed by Dr. Lewis 
Perry, principal, to look into the matter of 
supplying books for the devastated libraries of 
Europe. At present this committee is in cor- 
respondence with the American Book Center for 
War Devastated Libraries, the librarian of the 
Boston Public Library, and the librarian of the 
Widener Library at Harvard. 





The Academy has restored the old require- 
ment of 17 courses or 16 majors and 2 minors 
for the diploma, a provision waived during the 
war. The requirement affects every boy who is 
graduated after this June. 

The catalogue contains a statement of the 


raise in tuition as of next fall from $1,050 to 
$1,250. 


Russian is listed as a regular minor course 


for Seniors and Non-Returning Upper Middlers, 
and there will be a return of minor courses in 
Aeronautics, Navigation and Radio, formerly 
held 3 hours a week, to the regular minor course 
status of 2 hours a week. 


Belmont Hill School 


The Music Department of Belmont Hill 
School, Belmont, Mass., has announced its pro- 
gram for the rest of the year. In addition to the 
mid-winter series of monthly concerts, Mr. 
Morris R. Burroughs, Director of Music, will pre- 
sent an organ recital on Sunday afternoon, the 
fourteenth of April, on the new Peter Brewster 
Meyer memorial organ. Mr. John Funk, bari- 








tone, Head of the Language Department of the 
school, will be the guest soloist. On April 26, 
the Glee Club will join with the Brimmer-May 
Girls’ School Glee Club for a joint concert at 
Brimmer-May. On May 17, the Glee Club will 


present its home concert in the field house. 





Early in February, the boys of the Belmont 
Hill Lower School moved into a new building, 
ground for which was broken early in July. Of 
brick and steel construction, it contains com. 
plete classroom and extra-curricular facilities 
for the younger boys. Later in the spring there 
will be a formal dedication of the building, which 
is to be known as the Howe Memorial for Dr. 
R. Heber Howe, founder and first headmaster 
of Belmont Hill. A cordial invitation is extended 
by Headmaster Charles F. Hamilton and Mr. 
Edward D. Densmore, Director of the Lower 
School, to inspect these new quarters. 


New Building at St. Mark’s School 


Plans for a building at St. Mark’s School in 
honor of its Alumni who served and died in the 
Second World War have been announced by 
the Trustees. The building is to be called 
“Memorial Wing.” On the first floor will be a 
Memorial Corridor whose walls will bear the 
names of the Alumni and Masters who served 
— over 800 in all. In a special section of these 
walls there will be engraved the names of those 
who died in the service of their country. 

The building will provide space for four sci- 
ence laboratories, a large room to house records 
given by the Carnegie Foundation, a classroom 
and nine practice rooms for music courses, seven 
additional classrooms, and two apartments for 
married masters. 








St. Mark’s School Summer Session 

In view of the fact that a war emergency no 
longer exists, the Trustees of St. Mark’s School 
have voted not to operate a Summer Session 
during the summer of 1946. At the same time 
they have expressed the hope that some form of 
educational activity may again take place dur- 
ing the summer months of future years. 





New Summer School 

The Salisbury Summer School of Reading 
and English, Salisbury, Conn., has been founded 
in the belief that a student’s ability to under- 
stand and employ the written word determines, 
to a substantial degree, his academic achieve- 
ment. The session will run from July 1 to 
August 23. 
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Tabor Summer Program 

The Trustees of Tabor Academy, Marion, 
Mass., announce the 29th season of the Summer 
Program. The program will have the usual 
three divisions: the camp for the youngest boys; 
the cadet program for those interested primarily 
in navigation and seamanship; and the academic 
program. 





Operetta at Moses Brown 

The Moses Brown School and Lincoln School, 
Providence, are co-operating in the production 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan operetta “Pinafore.” 
This will be presented at the Lincoln School, 
March 26, 27, and 28. 

In recent years the Schools have sponsored 
many joint activities. 





News of the Tower Hill School 


The third meeting of the Home and School 
Association of the Tower Hill School, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, was held on the evening of March 
1, After a condensed version of Flotow’s Martha 
was given by pupils of grades seven and eight, 
the rest of the evening was devoted to a panel 
discussion of the following statement from the 
report of the Harvard Committee on General 
Education in a Free Society: “. . . as for the 
primary school, its relatively clear, definite func- 
tion does not at least present the confusing 
choices which come up later — we have, more- 
wer, the strong impression that primary edu- 
tation in the United States is more cadanbeme 
than either secondary or higher education.” 

E. Gillet Ketchum, Supervisor of Re-educa- 
tion at the Institute of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, acted as moderator of the 
panel discussion, other members of which were 
Harris G. Haviland, headmaster of Friends 
Select School, Philadelphia, Charles B. Weld, 
head of the English Department of Taft School, 
Carl N. Holmes, headmaster of the Hawken 
School, and Hart Fessenden, headmaster of the 
Fessenden School. 





North Shore Country Day School 

On March 22nd and 23rd, at the North Shore 
Country Day School in Winnetka, Illinois, Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s Ruddigore was presented in 
the School Auditorium. The annual opera is a 
production initiated by the Music Department 
and involves in some way practically every stu- 
dent in the High School. Valuable co-operation 
is given by the Art, Shop, Stage and Physical 
Education Departments, and by many of the 


parents, especially the women of the Costume 
Committee. 

Almost all the students learn the choruses of 
the Opera; during the actual performance many 
are occupied as members of the stage and light- 
ing crews, or of costume and property crews. 
The Ninth Grade girls are given a course in 
stage make-up, and act as make-up crew for the 
chorus. Several students play in the orchestra 
along with the professional musicians engaged 
for the occasion, and approximately one hundred 
sing as principals or as members of the chorus. 

Opera at North Shore offers an unparalleled 
opportunity for co-operation among students, 
faculty, and parents. The annual Gilbert and 
Sullivan offering is a highlight of the school year. 





The Asheville School 


To stimulate interest in various aspects of 
school life, The Ashnoca, the school paper of the 
Asheville School, Asheville, North Carolina, has 
been sponsoring a series of contests recently. 
One which aroused the student body to con- 
siderable activity was the contest to see which 
boys had their rooms most attractively deco- 
rated and arranged so as to be most livable. 
Originality was a factor in the decision of the 
judges. Another contest was one to determine 
who could draw the best cartoon, preferably on 
school life. In each case cash prizes were offered 
to the winners. 





Cincinnati Country Day School 

At Cincinnati Country Day School a new 
publication has been started. This new paper, 
The Country Day Notes, is to appear monthly 
and is to be sent to parents, trustees, members 
of the scholarship committee, and friends of the 
school. Many parents and friends who have 
questions concerning functions or activities at 
Country Day will now have a good opportunity, 
through the medium of The Notes, to under- 
stand better the workings of the school. Each 
issue will contain articles and comments on 
school policy, a calendar of events, and specific 
reports on activities. 





Shady Side Academy 


At Shady Side Academy in Pittsburgh active 
plans are being made for the trip of the A Cap- 
pella Glee Club to Washington, D. C., on April 
12th for a joint concert with the singers of the 
Chevy Chase Junior College. A portion of the 
program will be broadcast over a national net- 


work. Of the 125 members of the Glee Club, 
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47 singers have been selected by Mr. Robert V. 
Howard, director of Musical Clubs, to make the 
trip. The day school and boarding sections of 
the Club have been merged to form the best 
possible group for so important a concert. 





Lake Forest Academy 


Under the direction of Dr. John W. Shank, 
Dean of Students, there has been this winter at 
Lake Forest Academy a series of conferences 
about careers. Though they have been set up 
primarily as an aid to seniors in helping them to 
decide upon a career, interested juniors have 
also been asked to attend. The chief purpose of 
the conferences has been to provide information 
for the boys on a wide variety of possible careers. 
Guidance was supplied whenever a boy showed 
an inclination to be provided with it. The pat- 
tern for each conference was as follows: a com- 
petent speaker, thoroughly qualified from his 
experience in the given field, talked from fifteen 
minutes to half an hour. A discussion period 
followed. The boys were encouraged to ask 
frank questions. The conferences have been 
well attended and have apparently been of real 
value to the older boys. 





Mid-West Student Christian Conference 


The Mid-West Student Christian Conference 
this year was held on Saturday, March 16th, at 
the University Club in Chicago. As in the past, 
about fifty preparatory and military schools 
participated. 


The topic for the Conference was “Social 
Responsibility in the Atomic Age.” The chief 
speaker for the occasion was Dr. Charles W, 
Gilkey, Dean of the Rockefeller Memorial 
Chapel at the University of Chicago. He spoke 
on the general theme, “How Society Can Meet 
the Demands of the Atomic Age.”’ Much of the 
value of the Conference for the students attend- 
ing was derived from the discussions that fol- 
lowed the addresses to the general assembly. 


At a time when many headmasters are con- 
sidering the importance of some sort of religious 
or moral instruction in their schools, the Con- 
ference this year was of special significance to 
all the schools that participated. Though the 
Mid-West Student Christian Conference is of 
fairly recent origin, it promises to become a sig- 
nificant part in the annual program of a ma- 
jority of schools in the Middle West. 


Retirement of Lewis Perry 


Lewis Perry, principal of The Phillips Exeter 
Academy for 32 years, will retire this June. In 
announcing his resignation to the Trustees, Dr, 
Perry said, “Effective and unselfish team work 
has been responsible for the good things which 
have come to the school. Always I have felt that 
I had the support of the Trustees, the Faculty 
and the boys in my endeavor to make Exeter a 
great democratic school.” Thomas W. Lamont, 
president of the Board of Trustees, and trustee 
since 1917, in accepting Dr. Perry’s decision to 
retire, pointed out that it was under Dr. Perry’s 
regime that Phillips Exeter has had a wonderful 
growth not only in plant and equipment but — 
of far more importance — in the raising of aca-}° 
demic standards and in the quality of teaching. 

Dr. Perry, eighth principal of the 165-year- 
old Academy, commenced his term as principal 
in August, 1914, and had as his first problem the} ® 
seeing of the school through the many vicissi- 
tudes of World War I. In 1914 the enrollment 
at Exeter was 572, the Faculty numbered 32, and} 
the buildings 29. In 1945-46 the enrollment is 
725, the Faculty numbers 82, and the buildings 
62. The physical growth of the Academy, while 
gratifying from a practical point of view, has 


seemed even less important than the opportuni- 
ties for the growth and development of Faculty 


and students. 


The gift of Edward S. Harkness to Exeter in 
1931, a sum of over $5,000,000, was the largest 
single gift ever bestowed on an American pre- 
paratory school. This gift, made because of Mr. 
Harkness’s trust in Lewis Perry’s experience, 
wisdom and ability to administer a democratic 
national school, placed emphasis on individual}, 
teaching and has made possible classes of 10-12 
boys. Scholarship funds have been increased 
under Dr. Perry’s leadership until the amount 
of $105,000 is now awarded annually to boys 0 
exceptional promise whose financial resources}; 
are limited. 


Speaking in Boston last fall at an Alumnif; 
Dinner, Dr. Perry said, after mentioning some 
characteristics of Exeter, “I know that I believe 
in that kind of school, but in such a one I can 
assure you you will never die of ennui. 
you are after is the development of the boy and 
his ability to manage himself. This opportunity 
does not work in all cases, but I am convincedfij 
that in opportunity for freedom lies the bes 
chance for development of the individual.” 


Dr. Perry was graduated from Williams Col-{bo 
lege in 1898, and has received honorary degrees Viney 
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ing, Att their dinners last fall. 


fom Williams, Princeton, Dartmouth, Yale, 
Amherst, University of New Hampshire, and 
Harvard. Before coming to Exeter he was pro- 
fssor of English Literature at Williams. He is 
Ta director a the Commonwealth Fund, one of 
the 114 electors of the Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans, president of the Tavern Club (Bos- 
ton), a member of the Century Association (New 
York). He has been a member of Thomas A. 
Edison’s Science Talent Search Committee, was 
appointed by President Roosevelt a member of 
e Board of Visitors to the Naval Academy, 
and served recently as chairman of the UNO 
Welcoming Committee in Boston. 
The New England and New York Exeter 
Alumni Associations honored Dr. and Mrs. Perry 
‘ On March 20, the 
Faculty, wives and members of the staff num- 


=~, B bering 250 tendered Dr. and Mrs. Perry a dinner 


at Exeter. The New England Alumni Associa- 
~ftion of Phillips Academy, Andover, will honor 
“Dr. and Mrs. Perry at a dinner in Boston on 
April 22. Alumni Day at Exeter, June 1, will be 
alled Dr. Perry Day. 

Alfred E. Stearns, Headmaster Emeritus of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, in a tribute to Dr. 
Perry wrote, ‘For many years his colleagues have 
- sought and invariably found in him the sane ap- 
“Jproach to their common problems, the sound 
judgment and the ability to separate wheat from 
chaff which have proved of immense value to 
them in meeting and overcoming their own 
difficulties.” 

Frank L. Boyden, principal of Deerfield 
‘HAcademy, has said, “The news of Dr. Perry’s 
resignation will have a profound effect not only 
upon his own school but upon the entire educa- 
tonal world. The warmth of his personality, 
the strength of his leadership, his executive 
ability and scholarly approach to school prob- 
kms are known and recognized. No school has 
been too small, no problem too large, to receive 
his personal attention.” 
| Claude M. Fuess, headmaster of Phillips 

Academy, Andover, has written, ‘““The impend- 
ing retirement of Dr. Lewis Perry removes from 
active work in American secondary education 
one of its outstanding figures. Dr. Perry’s influ- 
thce among his fellow headmasters has been 
unusually potent, for they have respected his 


unityfbroad-mindedness, his understanding and his 


edfiberal point of view.” 
No successor to Dr. Perry has been selected. 
Dr. and Mrs. Perry will spend their winters in 


s Col- Boston and summers at their home at Martha’s 
grees Vineyard. 


News of School Faculties and 
Administrative Officers 
Mr. Delano de Windt, headmaster of the 
Berkshire School, takes pleasure in announcing 
the appointment of Mr. Arthur C. Chase as 
Assistant Headmaster and Director of Studies. 

Mr. Chase received his A.B., cum laude, 
from Harvard University in 1929 after majoring 
in English. While at Harvard he was President 
of the Glee Club and on the Editorial Board of 
The Lampoon. He did graduate work at Yale 
University and received his M.A. in 1938. From 
1938 to 1942 Mr. Chase was a member of the 
faculty at Berkshire School, where he was head 
of the English Department. 

From 1942 until January, 1946, Mr. Chase 
served in the U. S. Navy. Since his return to 
civilian life, he has worked as Assistant to the 
Dean of Harvard College, with varied duties in 
connection with the return of Harvard to a 
peacetime status. 





Four former teachers at Mount Hermon 
School, Mount Hermon, Mass., returned to 
their positions after several years spent in the 
armed forces: Thomas Donovan, a Staff Ser- 
geant in the Infantry, is teaching English; Fred- 
erick S. McVeigh, a Lieutenant in the U. S. 
Coast Guard Reserve, teaches French and Span- 
ish and is Assistant Director of Admissions; Ed- 
win G. Nixon, a First Sergeant in the Troop 
Carrier Command, is teaching English and Bible; 
Harold I. Wyman, a Flight Sergeant in the 
R. C. A. F., is Assistant Physical Education 
Director. 

The school is planning for the home-coming 
of hundreds of Alumni and their families when 
the 65th anniversary of the founding of the 
school is observed June 7 to 10. For many years 
now it has been a successful custom to hold 
alumni reunions every fifth year. A special 
invitation is given this year to all alumni war 
veterans, with whom contact has been main- 
tained throughout the war. 





The appointment of Major Robert V. Con- 
nolly, Inf. Res., as Commandant of Cadets was 
made on January 5 by Lt. Col. Fisher, Head- 
master of Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, 
New York. Major Connolly, a graduate of New 
York University, comes to the Academy after 
an outstanding record of service in the United 
States Army. 

On January 19, Lt. Col. Fisher announced 
the appointment of Capt. Harry L. Ice, now 
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Major Ice, as Assistant Commandant of Cadets. 
Major Ice served under Major Connolly in the 
South Pacific and received several decorations 
for heroism. He is a graduate of the University 
of Missouri, where he had a brilliant athletic 
career. 

About the same time several other appoint- 
ments were announced. Lt. Winston Ranft of 
the United States Navy came to the Academy 
after two years of service in the South Pacific 
as a PT Boat Commander. Lt. Ranft will teach 
mathematics and military science and assist the 
Athletic Department in the coaching of sports. 
Lt. Ranft is a graduate of Springfield College, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and was formerly at 
Hebron Academy and the Harvey School. 

Lt. Warren L. Swartz will teach English and 
History. Lt. Swartz was a Patrol Plane Com- 
mander and saw 2,500 hours of flying service 
half way round the world from Cuba to Japan. 
Lt. Swartz attended Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege and has taught in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. George L. Tarr joins the 
History department. He is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College and taught at the Mooreland 
Hill Day School for eleven years before being in- 
ducted into the United States Air Force in 1942. 

Lt. Theodore A. Dada is a new member of 
the Faculty in the Language Department. 
After graduation from Syracuse he entered the 
Infantry of the United States Army and was in 
the first wave of Allied Forces on D-Day. He 
received several decorations for meritorious 
service. 





Lieut. William G. Saltonstall, who was ap- 
pointed to the Exeter faculty in 1932, has re- 
turned as chairman of the History Department 
after serving on a carrier in the Pacific. Capt. 
Edward R. Scott, who was appointed in 1934; 
and who has been in charge of training infantry 
at Camp Croft, S. C., has returned to the Eng- 
lish Department. Capt. Paul E. Everett, Jr., 
who was appointed in 1935, and has been in the 
Army Intelligence in Italy, has returned to the 
French Department. Lieut. Comdr. William N. 
Bates, Jr., who was appointed in 1936, and who 
has been connected with the Air Combat Intelli- 
gence, has returned to his position in the English 
Department. Lieut. Jackson B. Adkins, who 
was appointed in 1939, and who has been in the 
Navy as an instructor, returned last fall to the 
Mathematics Department. Lieut. Lynn Kirt- 
land, who was appointed in 1940, and who has 
been with the Navy in the Pacific, has returned 
to the Latin Department. Sgt. Louis H. Palmer, 





Jr., who was appointed to the faculty in 194}, 
and who has been a ground instructor at a Cali. 
fornia field, has returned to the English De. 
partment. 

E. Hyde Cox, of the English Department, re. 
signed at Christmas time after 214 years of 
teaching in the English Department. 





Introductory Spanish, a first-year grammar 
by Donald D. Walsh, Head of the Choate Span. 
ish Department, was published in March by 
W. W. Norton. The book has already been 
through two experimental lithoprinted editions, 
It is now in use at Andover and Choate, at New 
Jersey College for Women, Syracuse University, 
and Boston University. Mr. Walsh is also pub- 
lishing Repaso, a second-year grammar and con- 
versation book, lithoprinted by Edwards Broth. 
ers. 
Three members of the Choate Mathematics 
Department have collaborated on a new text 
in trigonometry. This is Plane Trigonometry by 
George F. Porter, William W. Shirk, and Wil- 
liam G. Shute, published by the authors and 
lithoprinted by Edwards Brothers. Messrs. 
Porter, Shirk and Shute, together with Courtenay 
Hemenway, were the authors of a text book on 
navigation published by Macmillan two years ago. 





Mr. Sidney Shea of the History Department 
at Lawrenceville, has completed for the use of 
students the second of three units which he ex- 
pects to incorporate in a text book for students 
of U. S. History. The first is his Outline of 
United States History, treating the subject in its 
general aspects; the second is entitled Exp/ana- 
tory Material for Students of History, and aims 
to help the student over such rough spots as 
tariff, currency, and the like. The third will deal 
with the constitution and its application to the 
development of U. S. democracy. His Exp/ana- 
tory Notes, however, deal with the essentials of 
modern history without regard to particular 
country and may thus be found useful in the 
study of a wide variety of courses. Sample 
copies may be had from their author. 





Mr. John Chivers, director of extra-curricular 
activities at Lawrenceville, reports that the end 
of the war has brought with it a trend away 
from the study of aerodynamics and the ailt- 
plane engine. These courses were introduced 
during the war; they seem at present likely to 
be held in temporary abeyance from want 0 
student interest. Balancing this trend, however, 
is an increasing interest in dramatics and music. 
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Dr. Wendell Taylor, Chairman of Lawrence- 
ville’s Science Department, Dr. George Diehl, and 
Mr. Otto Rosner are working into final form their 
forthcoming science text for the tenth grade 
level. The objectives of the book are two. The 
frst is to ground the general student in the ele- 
ments of physics, chemistry, and biology; the 
second is to enable the individual student to 
slect intelligently one of these three branches 
for further study. The book may thus serve as 
an end or a means, depending upon the student’s 
future curriculum. The book is at present being 
used in the Third Form here with an eye to per- 
fecting the method of presentation before plac- 
ing it in the hands of a publisher. 





Captain Paul Juliff is now out of the Army 
and has returned to teach physics and chemis- 
try at Choate. Captain Juliff has been for the 
last year Operations Officer of an A.A. group on 
Oahu. He has been Radar and Plans and Train- 
ing Officer. 


Major James M. Taylor has returned to the 
English Department and to his work as Head 
of the Lower School. Major Taylor was a Con- 
trol Officer for General Somerville, Headquarters 
Army Service Forces, in Washington. 


Lt. Commander M. P. Davis is teaching 
Spanish at Choate for the Winter and Spring 
Terms while he is on leave of absence from St. 
Paul’s School. Mr. Davis was Flag Secretary to 
the Commander, Forward Area, Central Pacific, 
fr some months and at another time Personnel 
Officer for the Chief of Naval Air Intermediate 
Training Command. 





Two former members of the faculty of Haver- 
ford School have returned from service with the 
United States Navy to teach in the Junior 
School: Mr. Charles Boning and Mr. Kenneth 
Kingham. In addition to these two men, several 
members of this year’s teaching staff have been 
in the armed forces during the war. Mr. Frank 
Longstreth, a graduate of Haverford School and 
rinceton, came to the faculty from the Marine 
Corps. Mr. Frank Law, the new teacher of 


music, came from the Army Air Corps. Mr. 
Maulsby Kimball (art), Mr. George McGinnis 
English), Mr. Arthur Lupton (mathematics), 
add Mr. George Wackenhut (mathematics) 
have recently been in the army, while Mr. Lewis 
Timberlake (Junior School) saw service in the 


lavy. 
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The senior school faculty of Haverford School 
has this year inaugurated a new idea in in-service 
teacher training. At each faculty meeting dur- 
ing the winter — once a month — four different 
teachers have figured in a panel discussion on a 


key subject in secondary education. To date, 
one group has discussed the general question of 
tests and measurements; another, the personality 
of the adolescent, with emphasis upon the in- 
fluence of the school in evaluating the stresses of 
that period; another, the question of discipline. 

Material for these panels has been assembled 
from an extensive bibliography of recently pub- 
lished works on education, psychology, etc., 
which are to be found in the School library and 
elsewhere. These bibliographies were prepared 
largely by Mr. Joseph Sonntag of the school 
faculty, whose elective course for seniors in vo- 
cational trends — applied guidance — appeared 
in the curriculum this year for the first time. 

The aim of the panel discussions has been 
two-fold: to keep the faculty as a whole in touch 
with recent educational literature, which all the 
teachers could not possibly read; and to suggest 
ideas which might be of value to all the teachers 
who act as teacher-advisors in the School’s 
guidance program. 

Teachers interested in having a copy of the 
bibliography for this series may write to Mr. 
Sonntag at the Haverford School, Haverford, 
Pennsylvania. 





Three former members of the New Hampton 
School (New Hampshire) faculty have returned 
from service during the last few months. Donald 
A. Ellis, instructor in French and German, has 
been a Staff Sergeant in Personnel work since 
leaving for service in 1943. Paul P. Bolduc, in- 
structor in French and English, has been a staff 
Sergeant in weather overseas since leaving the 
staff in 1942, and Melvyn A. Estey of the Social 
Studies Department, has been a Major in the 
Marines in the Pacific for the past three years. 
He left the staff for service in 1941. 

New appointments to the New Hampton 
School staff this year are John Law Ferguson, a 
graduate of the University of California, to the 
English Department, and Webster William 
White, graduate of the University of Connecti- 
cut with a Master of Education degree from the 
University of New Hampshire, to the Social 
Studies Department. Mr. Ferguson taught at 
California atom entering military service two 
years ago and Mr. White comes to the staff 
from the Principalship of the Raymond, New 
Hampshire, High School. 





Robert Van Buren Burdick has assumed the 
positions of teacher of upper school English and 
Coach of Dramatics at the Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Del., after four years of similar 
work at Williston Academy. He takes the posi- 
tion formerly held by Benjamin T. Riley, now 
at Friends’ Academy, Locust Valley. Two new 
members of the faculty have come from Bruns- 
wick School of Greenwich, Connecticut: Edwin 
H. King is the new Director of Athletics, having 
held a similar position for twenty years at 
Brunswick. Stanley Kent is teaching mathe- 
matics and English. These men have resumed 
an association with a former headmaster of 
Brunswick, William L. Henry, who has been 
Administrative Assistant to the Headmaster at 
Tower Hill since 1944. 








1946 JUNIOR AND SENIOR LISTS OF 
CURRENT BOOKS READY SOON 


Sample copies of the new Booklists (junior and 
senior lists of current publications in many fields) 
will soon be sent to all member schools. Please 
bring these lists to the attention of the various de- 
partments in your school (English, Social Studies, 
Science, Art, Religion, etc.). 

Expressly designed to appeal to boys and girls 
in independent schools, the Booklists are attrac- 
tively bound in colored covers and contain short 
critical reviews of the new books. Prices are kept 
low to encourage schools to place copies in the 
hands of all their pupils. 

Use the 1946 Booklists with your own lists of 
required summer reading. 




















NEWS OF THE GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Editor, Ethel Andrews, Laurel School 


Retirement of Dr. Shellabarger 


The Trustees of the Columbus School for 
Girls, Columbus, Ohio, announce the resignation 
of Dr. Samuel Shellabarger, headmaster of the 
School, as of July 1, 1946, and the appointment 
of his successors, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Rumsey 
Marvin, as joint heads of the School. 

Mr. Marvin is a graduate of St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, New Hampshire, and of Yale Univer- 
sity in the class of 1922. He has also attended 
the Graduate School of Columbia University. 

Mrs. Marvin (Beatrice Talbot Constant) is 
a graduate of Wykeham Rise, and of Bryn Mawr 
College in the class of 1924; she has also attended 
the Graduate School of Columbia University. 
She has taught in Barnard College, and in the’ 
Brearley and the Spence Schools in New York 
City. 





Shall We Lengthen t School Year? 

The Brearley Bulletin for January contained 
a very interesting discussion on the desirability 
of adding an extra month to the school year. 
The following excerpts present the opinions ex- 
pressed for and against the proposal. 


A Parent's Point of View 
My contention is that the four months’ sum- 
mer vacation could easily be shortened — with 
profit to the pre-college student. .. . 
To delay the looks of cold disapproval which 


usually come my way when I get into this dis- 
cussion, let me state what seems to me a possible 
objection of some importance to a curtailment 
of the summer recess. Schools, like the Brearley, 
which attract to their faculties people of vi- 
tality and imagination, with families and/or 
outside interests, or the desire for future study 
in their professional fields, have a priceless 
asset. And it is possible that some of these 
teachers would either resign or feel their strength 
and intellectual reserves diminished by having 
out-of-school time cut down. It doesn’t seem 
likely that a difference of, say, one month a 
year would have this tragic effect — certainly 
not in many cases. But even a few would give 
one pause. 

On the other three or four hands, it seems to 
me there are some cogent reasons why summer 
vacation time should be shortened and why this 
“reform” should be put into effect very soon. 
For one: 

President Dodds of Princeton said in a re- 
cent article in The New York Times Magazine, 
“, . In my judgment at least one year can be 
saved of the twelve years the average boy of 
girl now spends in primary or secondary school.” 

Teachers who have worked carefully to =a 
out every hour of the school year will laug 
bitterly at that. Just where does President 
Dodds think that year could be lopped off a 
really first-rate curriculum? But if one month 
a year were added to each of the last eight 
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secondary school years — that makes nearly one 
whole school year extra — doesn’t it? 

Suppose, though, you are one of those who 
disapprove of even mild acceleration on any 
level; you think that entrance into college at an 
earlier age would be a mistake and want your 
child to have every year that’s coming to her. 
Well, then, suppose that each year were one 
month longer. Have you never thought of 
something — volunteer work in the community, 
say, or more drama, or wider background read- 
ing, or additional field trips, or some quite revo- 
lutionary pet scheme which you felt would add 
greatly to the value of your child’s schooling? 
And on suggesting it to the faculty, have you 
never met with the sad response, “Oh, yes, it 
would be wonderful. But there simply isn’t 
— + + 

You over there in the corner — you want 
none of it. You don’t want more of anything. 
Good Lord, your child is overburdened enough 
asit is. What you want is /ess. 

Well, you could have it. You could have 
more winter days free. Your poor little grind 
could raise a patriotic peep on Washington’s 
Birthday and Memorial Day, she could have 
less homework and more leisurely school days 
if the course were spread out over an extra 
month. . . . True or false? .. . 

What should be done with an extra month 
per annum would certainly be a matter of dis- 
cussion, probably controversy. For my own 
part, I’d rather see it put to any of the above- 
suggested uses than trickled away on that last 
month when vacation is a stale thing, when 
health and rest have been given their due and 
more, when children are getting restless and 
bored, when assimilation of last year’s work has 
long since ended, and brain atrophy set in with 
avengeance. ... 


A Teacher's Point of View 


Shall we have a longer school year? Does a 
child’s high nuisance value in September indi- 
cate a deep, unconscious urge for the discipline 
of study? And who feels the urge: the child, the 
teacher, or the mother? 

An experienced teacher is of course very set 
—I will not say in her ways, but in the rhythm 
of her school year; the whole curriculum plan is 
made for it, so that any substantial shift of time 
would call for more far-reaching adjustments 
than any one can imagine who has not taught. 
... The glaring fact is that over the summer, 
in spite of getting a little rusty, every American 
child becomes a year older. This is not quibbling; 


it is the truth. From being out at grass, or off 
at camp, or in some kind of job, the student 
comes back taller and, especially around adoles- 
cence, greatly changed, and drops into a more 
difficult routine than was ever encountered be- 
fore. . . . And the significant thing is that this 
is not a taught progress; it is arrived at by 
growth during the slack summer months. . . . 

What I cannot imagine is a shortening of 
the summer vacation without a corresponding 
lengthening of the winter one, for it seems to me 
that the growth which we now find in the fall 
comes from the complete change from school 
routine during almost four months. 

There is no substitute for growth and ma- 
a 

But suppose that we shortened the summer, 
not for the purpose of accelerating, but to make 
a more leisurely winter? Not, that is, to make a 
longer winter holiday, but rather to relieve 
pressure during the working months? This 
might help a few students whose health is be- 
low par so that every school year is an endur- 
ance test. But I believe that the intensity of 
hard work, bringing a rise to a new plateau of 
learning, is good for the rest. And I suspect 
that in order to get our classes up to concert 
pitch we teachers would very soon add to the 
curriculum and defeat the whole purpose of a 
more leisurely plan. 


The ideal cure for serious time-wasting in 
the summer, I believe, is practical work, on 
farms, in gardens, in settlements, and the like. 
To be at the service end of the social system is 
an experience that ought not to be saved until 
after graduation; it is the greatest possible 
change from being in the classroom, and it is a 
maturing experience. But. heaven forbid that 
the schools and colleges be asked to arrange it. 
. . « The school does what it can, but however 
cleverly it plans, it cannot supply the normal 
variety of experience which is needed in grow- 
ingup. There should be a time each year when 
its students are far away, sharing with their 
elders and brothers and sisters a fair sample of 
plain living. When plain living palls in Sep- 
tember, you know they are ready for school 
again. 





St. Timothy’s School 
Catonsville, Maryland 
A new feature in the English program this 
year is a Spelling Contest, which has been car- 
ried on since early fall and which will culminate 
in a spelling match before the whole school be- 
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tween the girls with the best records. A Spelling 
Prize is to be given at Commencement. Since 
the school is divided into two teams for sports, 
the same teams were used for the spelling. Twice 
a week each girl has been given the opportunity 
to spell in class orally two words selected from 
an assigned list of one hundred words. Failure 
to spell a word accurately has not meant elim- 
ination, but loss of points for her side and her 
individual record. Particular interest has been 
shown by girls not gifted in other aspects of 
English who have found this a chance to do well. 
Also, girls in lower classes have discovered that 
ability to spell is not a matter of age. In gen- 
eral, as a result of the contest, there seems to be 
more care in written work and a greater con- 
sciousness of the syllabification of words. 

The study of the novel in the Senior Class has 
also been varied somewhat this year. Instead 
of all members of the class reading the same 
novel, each girl selected a different one, which 
she read during Christmas vacation for Outside 
Reading credit. The authors represented ranged 
from Thackeray to Virginia Woolf and included 
such well-known Continental writers as Flau- 
bert, Hamsun, Kafka, Mann, and Undset. 
After midyears each student collected material 
on the aims and technique of her author and 
book, which she presented to the class in an oral 
report. We were fortunate this year in getting 
Dr. David Daiches, on leave from the University 
of Chicago and now attached to the British 
Embassy in Washington, to give the annual 
lecture on the novel. In this case, he very 
adroitly tied together many loose strands in the 
development of the novel. During the week fol- 
lowing the lecture each student wrote an essay 
on a subject suggested by her work. 

During the winter term St. Timothy’s was 
fortunate in having as guest speakers Mr. Paul 
Manship, the noted American sculptor, whose’ 
subject was “My Experiences in Sculpture;” 
Mr. Seldon Menefee, a radio commentator from 
Washington, who spoke on “Our Foreign Pol- 
icy;” and Dr. Huntly Dupre, University Secre- 
tary of the World Student Service Fund, who 
talked to the school about the work of that or- 
ganization abroad. 

St. Timothy’s students have enjoyed the cir- 
culating exhibitions. “Art and Life in the Middle 
Ages,” from the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
and “‘What is Modern Painting,” from the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York. The next 
exhibition planned is one of students’ work done 
by members of Class IV. This will illustrate life 
in the Middle Ages, and the work has been done 





in connection with correlated studies in Art, 
History, and English classes. 

A very interesting assembly program was 
given by a group from Camp Holabird, an army 
replacement depot in Baltimore, on Radar. Fol- 
lowing an educational movie about radar, ques. 
tions were answered by one of the officers from 
the Intelligence Service of the camp. 

The Dramatic Club presented “Twelfth- 
Night” on March 16, as its annual play. 





The Ethel Walker School 
Simsbury, Connecticut 

One innovation which has been successful 
this season at the Ethel Walker School is a dis- 
cussion group organized for seniors who wish to 
pursue further study of certain questions brought 
up in the current events classes. Two or three 
faculty advisers are always present to examine 
or expose any problems of especial interest. The 
group meets fortnightly. The ministers, too, 
who have come to preach at regular Sunday 
services have added an interest in social and 
ethical problems which are often continued at 
the meetings of the discussion group. Some of 
the outstanding chapel speakers have been: the 
Reverend Doctor Arthur Lee Kinsolving of 
Princeton, New Jersey, the Reverend Allen 
Clark of Danvers, Massachusetts, the Reverend 
Francis Ayres of Waterbury, Connecticut, the 
Reverend Horace McMullen of Cranston, Rhode 
Island, and the Reverend Doctor Winburn T. 
Thomas, Executive Secretary of the United Stu- 
dent Christian Council, besides friends from the 
nearby churches in Hartford and Simsbury. We 
have also had many instructive lectures each 
term on current problems by Miss Eunice Har- 
riet Avery, a lecture on the Atomic Age by Pro- 
fessor Donald H. Andrews of Johns Hopkins, a 
lecture on the French Underground by Mlle. 
Francine Bouillon of Smith College, formerly in 
the Underground Movement, one on Japan by 
Mr. Charles Copp, long a teacher of the Japa- 
nese, and a fascinating talk by an Eskimo 
woman, Anauta, on the customs and mode of 
living in her native Baffinland. 

Another innovation which has been found 
extremely beneficial is the informal weekly meet- 
ings of the Headmistress with the student body, 
where any questions or complaints are brought 
up for open discussion. ‘The Headmistress, in 
examining and explaining the importance of cer- 
tain rules, has found the students, thereafter, 
more understanding and co-operative. At these 
meetings many misunderstandings have been 
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cleared up and constructive suggestions from the 
students were adopted whenever possible. 

For the Christmas festival this year the 
school tried a new experiment combining the 
resources and interests of the music and art 
departments. Famous masterpieces of the na- 
tivity, by Botticelli, Fra Angelico, Correggio 
and other painters, were staged as living pic- 
tures and accompanied by Christmas carols 
sung by the Choir and Glee Club. 

The Choir and Glee Club have given one 
joint concert with the Choate School Glee Club 
and plan to have two more similar concerts, one 
with Taft and one with Westminster. 





Aesthetics at Emma Willard School 
Troy, New York 


Activities in the field of aesthetics at Emma 
Willard School thus far this year have included 
the establishment of a picture loan collection, 
and the showing of two loan exhibits. 

Regarding the picture loan collection, for the 
frst time at Emma Willard students have an 
opportunity to rent framed reproductions of the 
thirty-four paintings which are the nucleus of 
the collection, assembled, after a sampling of 
campus tastes, by Miss Margaret E. Page, head 
of the Art Department, and Miss Mary Mac- 
Lear, librarian. In addition, the librarian is the 
agent for inexpensive prints not in the School 
collection. Students also have an opportunity 
to choose one of two styles of button-back 
frames for their Homer, Van Gogh or Rivera. 

The first loan exhibit, consisting of twenty 
a facsimiles of American paintings, sent 
y the Associated American Artists, Inc., was 
shown in November. To prepare the students 
for a vote to determine the favorite painting in 
the collection, an assembly program was pre- 
sented by a group of students studying com- 
position in painting. 

Twenty-five water colors by Walter Buck- 
ingham Swan of Omaha, Neb., were exhibited 
in January. An assembly program of tableaux, 
illustrating six styles of painting, was presented 
by students in February. 

In November, when Miss Dorothy P. Lath- 
top, artist and author, was the guest speaker be- 
fore Troy alumnae meeting at the School, stu- 
dents in the Art Department were invited to 
meet Miss Lathrop and to see drawings with 
which she had illustrated Presents for Lupe, Who 
Goes There, and other published works. 


St. Mary’s Hall 
Burlington, New Jersey 


St. Mary’s Hall has strengthened its aca- 
demic work in the Middle and Upper Schools 
by the introduction of an extensive program in 
remedial reading. For the past five years the 
most obvious reading problems have been sent 
to the University +4 Pennsylvania Reading 
Clinic for examination, diagnosis, and recom- 
mendations. The advice of the clinic has been 
carried out through individual instruction in 
small remedial classes. 


This year, the staff has been increased by a 
member who has done research in the reading 
field and is intensely interested in the problem 
of reading as it is related to the improvement of 
the work of the whole school. Believing that 
reading skill should be one of the primary out- 
comes of its work, the English Department has 
incorporated special classes in remedial reading 
in the program of the English courses. Each 
English section is released from regular classes 
to meet with the reading teacher for a period of 
from four to six weeks. With her, students have 
intensive work designed to correct difficulties, 
develop skills, and increase speed. The English 
teachers, during this period, concentrate on the 
written work of students and check the written 
English used by the students in other subjects. 
This plan gives every girl the benefit of special 
work; even the best of our students can profit 
by speed-up techniques as they prepare for 
college. 


The program is accompanied by careful test- 
ing of reading speed and comprehension before 
and after the course. The results of these tests 
show remarkable growth—in some cases a 
gain of four years in reading level. Any girl who 
is still behind grade at the end of the period is 
then given individual instruction on a tutoring 
basis. The teachers have met with the reading 
teacher in groups to discuss individual girls and 
to work out ways of continuing the reading 
pressure and utilizing the increased speed in 
their own classes. 


As accurate, understanding reading is funda- 
mental to the work done in every subject, the 
faculty of St. Mary’s Hall feel that in tackling 
the problem in this comprehensive way they 
have insured a real gain in study technique for 
all their students. The time borrowed from the 
usual English instruction should prove to have 
been well invested. 
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Music at The Mary C. Wheeler School 
Providence, Rhode Island 

It is with great interest that we read of the 
evolution of the Groton School Band in the 
February INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN in 
which Mr. DeVeau described how Groton made 
the Band such a stimulating project for a large 
number of boys. It may be dae to others 
to read how we have dealt with the problem of 
music for all at The Mary C. Wheeler School. 

Our problem like Mr. DeVeau’s is to interest 
as many girls as possible in expression in music. 
There is one instrument which every pupil pos- 
sesses, a voice. It is an instrument which every- 
one can play and the training of which can bring 
as keen pleasure and deep satisfaction to its 
player — the singer — as can learning to play 
some string, wind, or percussion instrument. So 
we turn first to choral singing. Every morning 
the one hundred and fifty girls of the high school 
grades have a twenty-minute period of singing 
under a director, himself a singer competent to 
train in tone production (vocal techniques) as 
well as in interpretation. 

In the elementary grades the girls have had 
instruction appropriate to those levels so that 
by the time they reach the upper or high school 
grades, they can read fairly well, can sing three 
and four-part choruses of more than an elemen- 
tary degree of difficulty. Meeting every day, as 
they do, gives time in the course of the year for 
a wide variety — the folk songs that are our cul- 
tural inheritance, including negro spirituals, 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas, abridged editions of 
such operas as Faust, Carmen, Lohengrin, 
Trovatore, excerpts from Bach cantatas, ora- 
torios, chorales and so forth. 

On occasions such as the Christmas carol 
singing, graduation, concerts, etc., the bass and, 
tenor parts are sung by fathers, brothers, and 
friends of the girls. Singing the “Hallelujah 
Chorus” from the Messiah at the Christmas cele- 
bration has become a cherished tradition. Alum- 
nae and parents make a point of being present, 
if possible, and joining in that chorus, the final 
number before we leave for home. 

For the girls who like to have more singing 
there is the Singers’ Club which meets for an 
hour each week on Friday afternoons. This club 
is open to anyone who wishes to join it. The 
girls sing because they want to but they plan also 
joint concerts with neighboring boys’ schools, 
present a Gilbert and Sullivan opera, or a con- 
cert of their own. Men’s parts are taken by the 
director and friends or fathers. The Madrigal 





Group is another small club. Admission to this 
is competitive and limited to twelve, eight of 
whom are chosen whenever the Group gives a 
public performance. The director and one other 
man sing the tenor and bass parts. The Eliza- 
bethan custom of sitting around a table lends a 
picturesque touch. This year the group is prac- 
ticing madrigals of Gibbon, Morley, and Wilbye 
as well as motets of Praetorius, Montevardi and 
DiLarso. 

There are usually a few girls who take in- 
dividual singing lessons. They are sometimes 
adequate for solo parts and for solos, whenever 
any group gives a performance. 

Instrumental music, however, is not neg- 
lected because of our inclusive program of 
singing. The girls who take individual piano 
lessons play for the others at the Sunday tea 
hour or at some school assembly. Certain ones 
play the hymns for the school’s Sunday evening 
service. (Sunday mornings the girls attend local 
churches.) Whenever there are girls studying 
other instruments we have an Ensemble Group. 
This year, for example, we have a violinist and 
a flutist. These with piano pupils in turn ac- 
companying them and the director playing the 
’cello have a valuable and satisfying experience. 
If they wish the experience of playing in an or- 
chestra they may join the “All School Orches- 
tra” which includes boys and girls from the inde- 
pendent schools and some from the _ public 
schools of Providence. This orchestra, initiated 
under the auspices of the Parents’ League of 
Providence, is now sponsored and supported by 
the schools. 





Notes from The Hartridge School 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


Hartridge School has student committees in 
charge of non-academic work and every girl in 
the upper school is on one of the five committees. 

The Service Committee, with the senior class 
president as chairman, organizes the collecting 
of clothing to go to the Friends Service Commit- 
tee for overseas. This year ten large boxes of 
clothing have already gone from Hartridge. At 
Christmas time toys, both new and old, were 
collected, wrapped, packed by the students into 
seven large cartons and sent to the World Christ- 
mas Festival for shipment to Europe. The 
school, through the Save the Children Federa- 
tion, has adopted a school in France; “‘Collége 
Technique de Filles” at Boulogne sur Mer. To 
raise the necessary $159.00 to adopt this school, 
the Service Committee had a voluntary collec- 
tion by classes, organized and carried out an 
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Auction, presented short plays by two classes, 
and will give part of the proceeds of the Drama- 
tic Club’s spring play “Harriet” to this cause. 
The Service Committee also has charge of the 
Junior Red Cross work in the School, making 
srapbooks, stuffed animals, favors, knitting an 
aghan, bringing toys and boxes with school 
supplies, etc. Besides this the students vote 
where to send their Service Committee money. 
Some of it goes to the Anti-Tuberculosis Home 
in Plainfield, some to Pine Mountain Settlement 
School in Kentucky, some to the World’s Stu- 
dent Service Fund, etc. 

The Assembly Committee chooses speakers 
and arranges student programs for all Assem- 
blies. The girls on this committee are trained 
to make all the speeches of introduction for out- 
side speakers (there are at least a dozen speakers 
during the year) and visiting musicians, etc. They 
arrange the auditorium chairs and song books 
and run the assemblies. 

The Library Committee takes charge of all 
book circulations and the choosing and buying 
of new books for the school library. 

The House and Grounds Committee has or- 
ganized cleaning squads throughout the upper 
school, who brush and dust the buildings three 
times a week during the lunch hour, and enforce 
the necessary rules for neatness on the grounds. 

The Lunch Room Committee has charge of 
deportment and tidiness of the Cafeteria. 





News of Grosse Pointe Country Day 


With the return to more normal peace con- 
ditions Grosse Pointe Country Day School 
(Michigan) has begun to take advantage of op- 
portunities to travel and entertain. The Cottage 
Teas of by-gone years have been renewed so 
that mothers and teachers can discuss their 
common interests over the teacups. During the 
afternoon it was agreed that school work would 
be improved if all families banned the telephone 
as well as radio during study hours at home. A 
delegation from the Student Council, full of zeal 
to gather ideas from other schools, recently paid 
avisit to the Laurel School, Cleveland. So satis- 
factory did they find this that they hope to play 
hostess themselves soon in return and so con- 
tinue this profitable exchange. A custom of 
many years ago, the spelling bee, has become 
very ag sed as the preliminaries are going on 
or the honor of competing against our brother 
institution, Detroit University School. We hope 
that feminine intuition will help solve the mys- 
tries of i before e and double consonants. 


Lincoln School 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Lincoln School has set aside April 15th to 
20th as “Northfield Week.” It is Holy Week, 
and during that time the help which Northfield 
gives to the religious life will be stressed by 
photographs, moving pictures and bulletin board 
displays. In preparation for the week, Dean 
Campbell of Springfield will speak at the school 
on April 10th. 

The Day and Co-operative Government 
Associations of Lincoln School were both repre- 
sented at the Student Conference held at 
Phillips-Exeter Academy on March 16th and 
17th. The Day Student (now Co-operative) 
Government Association of the school is this 
year celebrating its thirtieth anniversary. 





Ogontz School 
Pennsylvania 


Miss Winnifred Brown, who had been Aca- 
demic Dean at Ogontz for three years, died very 
suddenly on December 15th, 1945. Mrs. Marion 
Coates Graves has been appointed Acting Dean. 

Mr. Haas, of the Science Department, has 
lately been called to the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Science at the University of New 
Mexico. Dr. William Hassler is taking over Mr. 
Haas’ work in Physics and History of Science. 





The Freshman Course at Oldfields 

The freshman course at Oldfields School is 
nothing more or less than an academic substitu- 
tion for what those of us of an older generation 
learned by a process of osmosis. However, we 
have found that the young of today, brought up 
in an age of cellophane, tend to have their aston- 
ishing accumulation of facts neatly wrapped in 
hermetically sealed compartments. To tear 
through those surprisingly tough, though almost 
invisible divisions of the mind, in our first term 
we present our freshman with Bible stories from 
three different points of view. : 

It might easily be boring or repetitious, per- 
haps it is, but this Joseph, ideally at least, who 
in English dramatically interprets the dreams of 
Pharoah does so in an Egypt that is still a fresh 
memory from history class and takes on a deeper 
significance because he holds, amid other influ- 
ences, to the faith of his fathers, that has been 
explained in Bible Class. 

The course continues through the year in the 
same spirit, with the wine dark billows read 
about in English, breaking on a shore explored 
in history. 
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This is, of course, old stuff, so old that it has 
proved itself to be forever new. Familiarity with 
it is essential to understanding the double talk 
of our culture, full as it still is of allusions to the 
stories of the past. Nor is there anything new 
to be found in our approach, but rather a re- 
newal of the fundamental principle that facts 
must be closely woven together to make the 
fabric of knowledge. 


— ELeanor Jounson, Librarian. 





Dana Hall Conference 


From January 21 to 26 a conference was held 
at Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass., on the topic, 
“One World, or Citizenship for Peace.” The 
program appears below. 


Monday Evening Movie: The True Glory 
7:30 Auditorium 
“O Lord God, when Thou givest to Thy servants 
to endeavor any great matter, grant to us also 
to know that it is not the beginning but the con- 
tinuing of the same until it is thoroughly finished 
which yieldeth the true glory.” 


Tuesday Morning Movie: Americans All 
8:25 Auditorium 
Wednesday Noon Student Assembly — Interracial 
Group 
Thursday Evening Movie: The House I Live In 


7:30 Auditorium 


Friday Chapel — Howard Thurman 12:00 
Panel Discussion 7:30-9:00 
Question Period 9:00-9:30 
Saturday Morning Conference Groups 10:00—11:00 
Chapel 11:30-12:00 


Conference Hymn: Once to Every Man and Nation 


Conference Theme: “Be ye doers of the word, and not 
hearers only, deceiving your own 
selves.” 

Conference Prayer: “Lord, help us to be masters of our-, 
selves that we may become the 
servants of others. Take our lips 
and speak through them; our minds 
and think through them. Take our 
hearts and set them on fire.” 


PANEL DISCUSSION 
“ONE WORLD” 
or 
Citizenship For Peace 
“SET YOUR CLOCK AT U 235” by Norman Corwin 
Read by Howard Thurman 


SPEAKERS: 
Dr. Herbert Gezork 
Lecturer in Biblical History, Wellesley College 


Mrs. Y. Y. Tsu — wife of Bishop Tsu of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in China 





Dr. Howard Thurman 
Minister of the Fellowship Church of All Peoples, San 
Francisco 


Mrs. Douglas Horton 
President of Wellesley College 


Exhibits in the school: 


“The Negro in American Life” 
East and West Association 





What the Girls’ Schools Like 
in their Department 


The returns from the questionnaire sent to 
the Girls’ Schools in February have been very 
gratifying, and your editor hopes that replies 
will continue to come in as the member schools 
find the time. Many of the schools have ap. 
pointed regular BuLLETIN correspondents whom 
we may expect to hear from regularly. Almost 
without exception, the replies indicated a prefer- 
ence for a combination of fairly long articles on 
courses, teaching methods and school policy, 
with shorter news items about faculty members 
and administrative changes. 

The following requests for special articles 
came in with some of the replies, and we shall be 
grateful for any other suggestions. 

Special projects, such as the one reported by 
Kent Place. 


New courses. 
Interesting lectures and entertainments. 
Student Government Organization. 


The handling of Bible study in the college 
preparatory course. 


Speech and Dramatics. 
Are Social Studies in college preparatory 


work including units on the Far East, on Latin 
America, on Canada? 





MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


The Secondary Education Board announces 
Modern Language Notes, a mimeographed organ 
for the exchange of ideas and _ information 
among secondary school language teachers. The 
committee in charge of the Notes consists of: 


Chairman, Mr. Richard H. Delano, Lake 
Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Illinois. 

Mrs. Roger C. Fenn, The Fenn School, 
Concord, Massachusetts. 


Mr. Harris H. Thomas, The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire. 


The first issue will be distributed in May. 
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NEWS OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Editor, Edgar R. Krepps, Collegiate School 


Co-operation 

The 1946 Conference of the Board has come 
and gone, and in many ways surpassed all 
revious meetings. The attendance was record- 
Ticking, the subject meetings were well planned 
and enthusiastically received, and the general 
atmosphere was one of high hopes for the im- 
mediate future of the independent school. On 
all sides one heard of schools filled to capacity 
with students of high calibre, presenting to 
teachers opportunities which public school teach- 
es dream about! Out of all this optimism the 
shools of the Board shared with one another 
the ideas and plans which are helpful to all. But 
there is a limit to the sharing that can be done 
at a conference. Many ideas which might be 
helpful to others are not mentioned at the group 
meetings. The BULLETIN is a constant source of 
exchange of ideas and thoughts from the mem- 
ber schools, and the editors are regularly asking 
that a staff member be appointed in each school 
to send in news of interest to us all. The response 
has been from only a fraction of our schools. 
These same schools continue to send news items, 
alumni bulletins and student publications. Their 
contributions are read eagerly by everyone and 
favorable comments come in regularly. Why is 
itnot possible for a// schools to co-operate and 
send something which might be shared by the 
others? Let’s continue the splendid feeling of the 
1946 conference and add to the news of the BuL- 
lseTIN by making it a real co-operative effort 
and not the work of a few faithful workers in a 
small number of our schools! 





Emerson Echoes 


Two issues of the Emerson Echoes, student 
ublication of the Emerson School of Exeter, 
New Hampshire, tell us of the transformation of 
the sesaliy room into a new, enlarged class- 
tom. The general assembly room outgrown, 
two modern, knotty pine classrooms were con- 
structed from its space during the Christmas re- 
tess and were ready for use when the boys re- 
turned from vacation. Also announced was the 
return of Mr. Theodore Bradley from the service 
to his place in the faculty. One of Mr. Bradley’s 
first extra-curricular duties was the formation of 
achess club, which has already begun an inter- 
tub tournament and is planning an inter-school 
tournament for next year. 


Another issue of the Echoes tells of the formal 
organization of the Outing Club and the com- 
pletion of the cabin about which we wrote in an 
earlier BuLLETIN. The club has a charter and 

rovides numerous committees among the mem- 
a for the care of the cabin, trails, waterfront 
areas and activities. The cabin will have a 
bronze plaque placed on it, containing the 
names of members of the school who gave their 
lives in World War II. Dedication will be on 
May 11th. 





Fay School Notes 


Harrison L. Reinke, Headmaster of Fay 
School, Southborough, Mass., announces the 
purchase of a house and three acres of land adja- 
cent to the School property. The house will be 
used for additional dormitory space; the land 
will be developed as an addition to the school 
athletic facilities. 


Fay School celebrated its annual Winter 
Weekend on February 15th and 16th. A Gilbert 
and Sullivan operetta, ““The Mikado,” was pre- 
sented Friday evening to a large group of as- 
sembled parents and guests. Saturday’s pro- 
gram included a varied series of skating races 
and hockey games, participated in by parents 
and boys; a showing of the Army First Service 
Command orientation movie, Know Your Ally 
Britain; and tea and refreshments for everyone. 
The Weekend was climaxed Saturday evening 
by a formal dance. On Sunday, the school spent 
a relaxing day, most boys visiting with their 
parents and friends. Despite the lack of snow 
for skiing, the Weekend was very successful. 





Faculty Additions and Carnival at 
Eaglebrook 

Mr. C. Thurston Chase, Jr., Headmaster of 
Eaglebrook School in Deerfield, Mass., an- 
nounces the following additions to the faculty 
as of January. Mr. Richard Dyer, an Eagle- 
brook graduate (Yale, ’42) has returned to the 
school after service in the Coast Guard to act 
as Alumni Secretary of the increasingly active 
Alumni program. Mr. Frederick E. Ulen (Har- 
vard, ’39), who left the school in 1943 for service 
in the Army, has rejoined the English and Latin 
Departments. 

Eaglebrook this year played host to the 
largest number of guests ever assembled for one 
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of its traditional Winter Carnivals. Approxi- 
mately four hundred guests—parents and alumni 
— assembled on Pocumtuck Mountain in Deer- 
field to witness and take part in the four days’ 
activities of the nation’s second oldest Winter 
Carnival. Because this was its first peace-time 
Carnival, an Alumni program was added, pro- 
viding opportunity for the school to get reac- 
quainted with those graduates who have re- 
cently been in the services. The interest of both 
parents and alumni was apparent from their en- 
thusiastic participation in all activities. While 
the Carnival ostensibly is concerned with winter 
sports, it also provides an opportunity for the 
parents to meet and know the faculty and to 
observe the school curriculum. 





Profits from Paper 


A salvage project that started in a small way 
as a classroom activity several years ago has 
assumed school-wide proportions recently at the 
Lake Forest Day School (Lake Forest, Ill.). An 
ambitious Sixth Grade group decided, in 1943, 
to make waste paper collection its special con- 
tribution to the war effort. Since then, each suc- 
ceeding Sixth Grade has carried on in the same 
tradition. 


The paper contributed was sold periodically 
to the local junk dealer, and soon it became 
apparent that the project had unexpectedly rich 
financial possibilities. When last year’s class 
donated its entire profit of $126 to start a fund 
for the purchase of a motion picture projector, 
the enthusiasm reached a new high. 

With a tangible goal to work for this year, 
and spurred on by posters, assembly talks, and 
inter-class competitions organized by the spon- 
soring group, the children of all eight grades have 
been scouring their neighborhoods for forgotten 
hoards of waste paper. By the end of February, 
an additional $115 had been realized. At that 
time one interested parent offered to advance 
the balance in order that the machine might be 
purchased immediately. 

Besides the obvious gain represented by the 
projector, this activity has been rewarding in 
educational experiences. The Sixth Graders have 
had the opportunity to conduct an actual busi- 
ness venture, to keep accounts, and to carry 
through a successful publicity campaign, with 
its attendant responsibilities. The rest of the 
school has received a very concrete lesson in the 
value of community co-operation which may 
stand its members in good stead in later years. 


‘ 





Resigns As Academy Head Master 

The Board of Trustees of the Sewickley 
Academy announce that they have accepted 
with great regret the resignation of Mr. Stuart 
M. Link as Head Master, to take effect at the 
end of the current school year. Mr. Link has 
served as Head Master of the Academy for th 
past seventeen years. 


During this time, the Academy has brought 
its scholarship standards up to the requirements 
of the Secondary Education Board, and has had 
conspicuous success in sending its graduates to 
the leading Eastern boarding schools. With the 
reopening of the nursery school, the increase in 
enrollment this year over last and the number 
of new parents who will soon be elected Cor- 
porators of the Academy — this successful record 
will be continued under Mr. Link’s successor. 


Mr. Link, a graduate of the Hill School and 
Princeton University, and a veteran of World 
War I, came to the Academy in 1929 from the 
Gilman Country School in Baltimore, where for 
eleven years he taught mathematics and served 
as dean. Mr. and Mrs. Link will retire, at least 
temporarily, from school work but will continue 
to direct their summer camp at Meredith, New 
Hampshire. 


The Trustees of Sewickley Academy an- 
nounce with great pleasure the appointment of 
Mr. Edward M. Clarke as the a Aienasiee of 
Sewickley Academy to succeed Mr. Link. 


Mr. Clarke received his bachelor of arts de- 
gree, cum laude, from Amherst College in 1929, 
and his master’s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1936. 

‘Following his graduation from Amherst, Mr. 
Clarke became an instructor of English and 
Latin at Pomfret School, Pomfret, Connecticut. 
He left there in 1930 to become an instructor of 
English and Latin at Rye Country Day School, 
Rye, New York, where he taught for five years. 
The following three years were spent as an in- 
structor of English in the Brookline High School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. Thereafter he was 
the Headmaster of the Evans School, Tucson, 
Arizona, for four years until his entry into the 
Navy in August of 1942. Mr. Clarke was com- 
missioned a lieutenant. He was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant commander in October, 1945, 
and was made the Commanding Officer, Naval 
Training Units at Colgate University. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarke and their daughter, 


Anne, expect to come to Sewickley around the 
end of May. 
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Summit School News 


The Summit Boys School News of the Sum- 
mit School of Cincinnati continues its policy of 
highlighting scholastic achievement by making 
its lead article a list of those boys who received 
honors on the second Honor Day of the year. A 
special assembly is held and the names of all 
honor students are read. Leading the school 
was Ralph Soldati with an average of 93%. At 
the same assembly, various boys gave biographi- 
cal reports from library readings. Summit is 
constructing a new kindergarten building which 
will house the kindergarten and a pre-school 
dass. Primary honors are not forgotten in the 
News, a list of boys who achieved scholastic 
honors in the lower grades was read at a lower 
shool assembly. 

In addition to the News, Summit also sends 
us the reprint of an extremely interesting article 
by its Headmaster, Mr. Henry F. Werner. We 
felt it should be read by BuLLETIN readers. It 
originally appeared in the Clearing House, a 
Journal for Modern Junior and Senior High 
School Faculties. 





Character Education in Reverse! 
By Henry F. Werner 


If Billie gets a “D” in arithmetic his father 
regrets it but rarely ever visits the school to 
discuss the matter. When the same boy finishes 
the marking period with a “4” in “Reliability” 
or “Initiative”, the whole family is likely to in- 
vade the halls of learning and demand an ex- 
jlanation! Recognition of the importance of 
tharacter education has made great strides since 
Ruskin’s famous utterance. The “subject” has 
had a telling effect on the student, the school, 
ind the family. 

Up to World War II the parents have co- 
operated, and the only serious battle fought by 








ttachers who would develop character has been 
tlucation for tolerance — mostly political to 
counterbalance what pupils heard at the dining 
mom table. Courtesy, co-operation, persever- 
ance, initiative, etc., can be sold by the peda- 
gue with a little intelligent guidance, but 
litical prejudices live a long and healthy life. 
l’s appalling to observe boys and girls taking 
kriously every word spoken by their parents in 
the heat of a political campaign. Some of these 
pupils, even the most intellectual, will go through 
idult life without questioning the party they’ve 





inherited, regardless of its record. Social-studies 
teachers hate to see November roll around be- 
cause reason goes out the window. 

Ah, but this problem was simple! Now we 
must fight a thousand demons born of this war, 
and we are ill-equipped for the struggle. It is 
the “‘political-party” tie a hundred times over; 
it is the “under-the-counter” education brought 
about by rationing and condoned by parents. 

It all started back in ’42 when a friend told 
dad that tires were to be rationed and dad, con- 
cerned about his car, bought a couple to be on 
the safe side and filed them among the attic 
antiques. Later he forgot to declare them. 
Mother and Dad put their heads together when 
the car stickers were dealt out, and wound up 
with a “C,” which in so many cases stood for 
“connive’. Dad continued to make his sales 
calls on foot, as he had been doing for twenty 
years, and Mom was first at the bridge club and 
the movies. 

Now Billie reads the paper, and he knew that 
the tires were contraband and that Mother was 
using gas not rightfully hers. He might even- 
tually have forgotten these happenings, but he 
never had the opportunity. They were merely 
the beginning of rationing, which was to con- 
tinue for several years and give dignity to cheat- 
ing and lying in many homes. 

Billie became involved himself when he 
assisted in finding new storage places for unde- 
clared canned goods. Probably the illegality of 
the practice now seemed unimportant, and he 
was not much disturbed. When rumors about 
future rationing of any item were broadcast, 
Billie played no little part in hauling and stor- 
ing. For a time he was the hero of the family. 

A new practice reared its ugly head shortly 
after rationing got under way. It started with 
“Who do you know?” and ended in the “‘under- 
the-counter-deal” in practically every field. 
Parents in every station of life can define the 
terms. ; 

The butcher was raised to his loftiest peak 
during the meat-shortage — points or no points. 
Aunt Lucinda lived next door to him and was 
well taken care of. Bill’s mother was not so 
fortunate, however, and Bill saw her slip the 
little king an extra dollar for an undisplayed 
choice cut. When points were low Mom would 
leave a little package for the butcher’s birthday. 
One man never had so many birthdays in a year! 
Bill knew the soap powder and mayonnaise 
slipped into the family grocery bag from under 


1 Reprinted with the permission of the editor from the December, 1945, issue of The Clearing House, a Journal for Modern Junior and 


Kenior High School faculties. 
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the checker’s counter weren’t necessary. An 
> supply had been put in previously. 

uella, Bill’s sister, never complained about 
the shoe rationing. In fact, she boasted that a 
school chum’s brother who was a shoe clerk had 
neglected to ask for her shoe stamps during her 
last two shopping tours. 

After most of the cigarette output found its 
way to the armed forces, the number of smokers 
in Bill’s family rose from one to four. The 
“‘weed” gained new, over-night popularity, on 
the theory that if you can’t get ’em, they must 
be good. Instead of simply supplying the master 
of the house with his share, the neighborhood 
drugstore denied some less persistent customers 
= allotments in order to keep the Joneses in 
ine. 

Bill, of course, didn’t smoke, but he got a 
lot of it by absorption. As a matter of fact, Bill 





didn’t need to smoke. His head was already ina 
whirl about the real meaning of honesty, loy. 
alty, co-operation, truth, etc. 

Uncle Sam and his adult nephews and nieces 
failed to weigh the teachers’ future burden when 
re-education would be in order — but we're a 
rugged lot. 

Maybe we can explain or condone rationing 
abuse on the score that it was a game that isa 
companion to war and played from coast to 
coast. And now the war is over and also the 
emg Or maybe we can convince Bill that 

rom here on the important thing is not the 
eople he knows, or how much influence he has, 
ae that he stand for everything that’s good 
and fine. We might even tell Bill we started the 
whole ration-evasion movement to demonstrate 
character ed. in reverse! But then, Bill possibly 
might not believe us. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


The Classics 
Livy’s Pictured Page 


Livy’s History of Rome stood out in his 
time as one of the great productions of human 
genius. The praises that se been lavished on 
the extant books have not been unmerited. Livy 
makes us see the pageant of Roman glory, and 
sometimes, intentionally or not, he reveals con- 
siderable Roman ignominy. A poll of Livy read- 
ers might indicate a high percentage of those 
who, while perusing his pages, have felt them- 
selves taking sides with the Romans. It is diffi- 
cult to escape the magic influence of Livy’s love 
for Rome. A writer, who like Livy, can hold 
the attention of his readers through book after 
book of his protracted narrative, is a truly great 
master of his craft. His artistry never seems to 
flag; sentences flow on ceaselessly, noble, serene, 
vivid; pride, arrogance, hope, exultation flash 
from the vibrant words. Over the whole long 
story gleams the atmosphere of Roman magnifi- 
cence. 

Into all this admiration for Livy as a writer 
comes one disturbing thought. The modern 
reader with centuries of Christian culture be- 
hind him will realize, if he stops to practice a 
little introspection, that he has been taking 
pleasure in a prose epic of human carnage. This 
does not, of course, prove that Livy’s devoted 
readers are cruel lovers of war. No person of 
normal sensibility would have enjoyed the sight 
of Laocoon and his sons in agony as the serpents 
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went about their grim business. Yet kindly 
persons can enjoy as art the Laocoon statuary 
group and Vergil’s description of the tragedy. It 
sometimes falls to the lot of art to represent 
human suffering as one of the experiences of 
human beings in their complex existence. It? 
cannot be denied that there is a place for such} 
representations in art. But when all this i 
allowed for, it is a sad fact that a very long his. 
tory has so much of the horrible to record. 


We cannot console ourselves with the reflec- 
tion that modern history is more edifying than 
ancient history. Livy’s greatest wars would bef: 
sideshows in comparison with the big-tent per- 
formances of recent times. 

It seems strange that the human mind which 
has exhibited such intelligence in unraveling the 
secrets of nature cannot accept the necessity of 
adopting justice as a fundamental principle in 
international relations. The money spent ony, 
wars, if used for social betterment, would make}: 
wars look silly. 

We hear a good deal of talk about the futility 
of a peace organization destitute of military 
power to enforce its decisions. This reminds us 
of the unwise remark of Andrew Jackson: “John 
Marshall has made his decision; now let him en-p 
force it.” The Supreme Court of the United 
States has no army; it has something better: the 
confidence of the American people. When all 
the peoples of the world have confidence in an 
international organization for peace, then, I be- 

















lieve, the decisions of that organization will be 
heeded. This “consummation devoutly to be 
wished” may be nearer than we think or dare to 
eces hope. Newton might have had his doubts had 
ef the future triumphs of physics been suggested to 


ina 
loy. 


re ahim. Unless the race is determined to annihilate 
itself, sooner or later it will have to apply to 
international relations the same good judgment 
isafithat it follows in the development of science. 
t tof We are now a community of nations, and we must 
the} get along together. We are in the same boat, 
thatf and if we rock it, it may sink. England and 
the] America have submitted to reason and arbitra- 
has,f tion in settling disputes. These two countries 
zoodi have had no cause to regret their recourse to 
| the such sensible procedure. 
rate]. What has been said about war in this article 
sibly§ js not meant to be a plea for unconditional paci- 
fsm. A country that is attacked has a right and 
aduty to defend itself. 


— P. J. Downinec, 


The Browning School, 
New York City. 


ning 





English 
The English Fournal 


To me, the most interesting article in the 
March issue is the one by Professor Lou La 
Brant, of New York University, entitled ““Teach- 
ing High-School Students to Write.” Professor 
la Brant states her thesis in the last paragraph: 
‘The teaching of writing is concerned primarily 
with considering material which is of importance 
to the writer and in which he has consequently 
sme faith. . . . Whatever the material may be, 
its primary virtue lies in the attempt to tell 
something to others or to formulate one’s own 
experience.” She makes the point, earlier in the 
wsay, that the tendency of many teachers is to 
weremphasize form and to be satisfied with con- 
tent which says comparatively little. In this last 
connection, she attacks the use of drill books on 
the ground that (1) the sentence-examples given 
in them are often so silly as to encourage the no- 
tion that content is of little consequence and (2) 
trying to cover everything as it does, the drill 

k takes no notice of the idiosyncrasies of a 
farticular class group. In bolstering her case 
against overemphasis on form, Professor La 
Brant asks, ““What is emphasized on 90 per cent 
of the standardized tests in English?” 

An answer to the last question, of course, is 
that, so far as I know, a student’s “power” or 
ability to write” is not objectively measurable. 
Standardized tests do measure with some ade- 





















quacy the ability to read accurately; they do 
measure with some adequacy a student’s grasp 
of the principles involved in writing with me- 
chanical correctness. No one, I hope, pretends 
that these are the only things one wants to find 
out about a boy or girl; that does not seem to 
me to mean that there is no point in finding 
them out. 

The tendency to emphasize form at the ex- 
pense of content, is, I imagine, a danger, though 
I wonder whether this is not in many cases an 
apparent rather than a real error. If, as often 
happens, the form (or lack of it) employed by a 
student gets seriously in the way of his content, 
it is obviously the form, not the content, which 
is subject to correction. The student, working 
to correct his errors, may well come to the mis- 
apprehension that form is a be-all and end-all 
with the teacher. 

As to the consideration of “‘material which is 
important to the writer,” I certainly agree that 
students should be given frequent opportunity, 
whether orally or in writing, to express their own 
ideas freely. On the other hand, in writing as 
well as in reading, I must say I believe there are 
times when the teacher knows what’s good for 
the student better than the student himself 
does. The fact that a student is not immediately 
or forcibly struck with the importance of an 
idea is not, to my mind, a necessarily valid 
reason for not asking him to write about it. 
Possibly the necessity for considering it will re- 
veal to him an importance and an interest whose 
existence he had quite failed to recognize. 


— Hucu K. Wricut, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





Modern Languages 
The French Review 

January, 1946 
Carlos Lynes, Jr., The Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
caise and American Literature, 1909-1940. Mr. 
Lynes lists names of authors and titles of works 
mentioned or criticized in this famous literary 
magazine, or of works translated or published 
by its press. It is especially interesting to learn 
that American authors, for the most part un- 
known in Europe at the turn of the century, 
continued to attract ever more and more atten- 
tion with the passage of time, until they assumed 
a rank of importance equal to that of any lit- 

erature other than the French. 
Mario A. Pei, Some Reflections on the Har- 
vard Report. To Mr. Pei the Harvard Report 
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has the virtue of wisdom in its treatment of the 
“unreasonable cleavage between professors and 
educators,” and “between method and content,” 
in its condemnation of “over-specialization in 
universities.” He finds confusion, neglect or lack 
of judgment and vision in the report’s emphasis 
on foreign language study as being primarily 
aimed at the illumination of English; in the lack 
of clarity and preciseness in dealing with the 
subject of General Language; in the essentially 
provincial attitude toward the Social Sciences; 
and in the almost exclusive emphasis on the past 
and the English speaking world. 

Mr. Pei’s criticism is, for this reviewer, more 
profound and searching than any he has seen. 
It does seem however, that he has oversimplified 
the Harvard position, to its disadvantage. Al- 
though the modern and multi-lingual world is 
relegated to a back seat, the whole aim of the 
report is a more intimate orientation of books, 
learning and study with the development of 
mind, emotion and personality. That has been 
a serious flaw in American education. Harvard 
has done us a service in recognizing and analyz- 
ing it, and in proposing new attitudes and 
techniques. 

As for the neglected foreign languages, the 
Report certainly gives only fragmentary and 
in some ways contradictory hints about their 
role and value. It avoids taking a definite stand 
on the question of requiring foreign language 
study even for college candidates and students. 
The Report errs in neglecting the value of for- 
eign language study for itself. Mr. Pei suggests 
that this cursory treatment may result from the 
fact that modern languages had no representa- 
tion on the committee charged with making the 
Report, “or rather,” adds Mr. Pei drily, “they 
had negative representation in the person of the 
leading advocate of Basic English in this coun, 
try.” 
K. Luzenska, Reconversion for Languages. A 
challenging exposition of a successful attempt at 
the U. of Wisconsin to utilize aural-oral methods 
of language teaching. The salient features of this 
experiment are: intensive drill on textual ma- 
terial before assigning lessons: insistence on 
accurate pronunciation, understanding and use 
of words as essential to knowledge of vocabu- 
lary; constant use of realia; extensive oral drill 
on verbs in various tenses; use of a real French 
book for reading. 

The author concludes with this significant 
statement: “Our experimental courses have 
equalled, and, in many cases, exceeded the records 
al traditionally trained classes in national stand- 


ardized reading and grammar tests. They have 
the added skill of oral expression and a back. 
ground of cultural information about France.” 


The Modern Language fournal 
January, 1946 

R. J. Clements, Foreign Languages in Post. 
War Educational Planning: A Survey of Recent 
Policy Reports. Mr. Clements briefly analyzes, 
with special reference to languages, reports issu- 
ing from various college faculties on the question 
of post-war curricula. I shall mention only his 
comments on the Harvard Report because they 
differ from some of Mr. Pei’s in the latter’s 
article on the same question (see above). In con. 
trast with Mr. Pei, Mr. Clements passes no 
judgment, though he gives facts that would lead 
to certain conclusions other than those of Mr. 
Pei. For example, Mr. Pei reads into the Report 
the supposed fact that foreign language study 
will be largely discontinued. Mr. Clements finds 
no such statement, and gives conclusive evidence 
that the intent is quite other. 


The Modern Language Fournal 
February, 1946 


L. S. Gaudin, The Language Discothéque. A 
sound but wordy treatment of the use and selec- 
tion of phonograph records as a teaching aid. 

D. P. Girard, Unit in Use of Audio-Visual 
Aids. Mr. Girard gives a clear example of the 
uses (and limitations) of slides and movies in 
the teaching of language. His article is espe- 
cially useful for its lists of companies and stores 
where one can obtain Films, Slides, Pictures, 
Prints, etc., Records, Maps, Charts, Radio, 
Songs and Dances, and Newspapers. Those 
interested will do well to earmark for future 
reference pages 67-68. 

C. N. Staubach, Fust a Word About Fust. A 
fascinating discussion of the various uses of the 
word “just,” and the problem of translating it 
into Spanish. 

— Harris H. Tuomas, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 





School Libraries 

To continue the theme of the re-examination 
of librarianship, it is becoming clear that much 
can be learned from the published reports of Ii- 
brarians who have served in the armed forces. 
For them, fundamental principles have been made 
unusually clear and non-essentials stripped away. 
Of necessity they have become simplifiers. 
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Their reflections and recommendations are im- 
portant. Many of them have not been serving 
as librarians and have had the opportunity to 
lok back at their professional work from a de- 
tached standpoint. Among these is Lieutenant 
John L. Andriot, whose “Random Thoughts on 
ost. qthe Profession” appeared in the Wilson Library 
ot Wile in February. Others have faced the 
zes, {challenge of carrying their professional work 
ssu- ginto military life and of testing it against the 
tion gsternest circumstances. 

his} Among the latter has been Harold Lancour, 
hey frow Librarian of the Cooper Union Library in 
ers |New York, whose report upon his Army service 
‘on. vas published in the Library Fournal for Feb- 
no ¥uary 15 under the title, “Army Library School 
lead | lries New Methods.” This report describes the 
Mr, |oourse of training set up to prepare more than a 
yort fthousand Army personnel. to administer “unit 
udy fibraries” in the European zone. He and his 
inds §#ssociates in effect rethought the principles which 
ance gust underlie effective librarianship, particu- 
larly with regard to small collections, and the re- 
ults should concern everyone. 

“Twelve principles of a positive approach to 
librarianship” were agreed upon by all. With 
__ 4 Jome adaptation it is possible to enumerate them 


ave 
ck. 
” 





sJec. #uore or less in order according to the sense of 
Mr. Lancour’s report. 
sualq Lhe three basic principles: 
the (1) Work with the individual reader. 
S$ in (2) Keep technical processes simple. 
spe- (3) Know the collection. 
Ores f Nine additional principles: 
1res, 
dio, (4) Know the readers. i 
hose (5) ae Hae about other activities in the 
unit. 
onan (6) Relate the library program to major interests 
of the men. 
t. A (7) Arrange some of the library materials in small 
f the collections related to readers’ needs. 
ng it (8) Make the library a center for other activities. 
(9) Make the books easily available. 
(10) Publicize the library. 

! (11) Plan the library program in advance. 
H. (12) Sell the library program. 

In connection with (2) and (3) Mr. Lancour 





ites: “If routines are carefully simplified and 
ationgept to the lowest minimum necessary for effi- 
muchfent operation, the librarian’s time will then be 
of li-fteed for those relatively more important aspects 
yrces.f librarianship having to do with bringing book 
madefnd readers together to satisfy adequately the 
way.maders’ needs. Second, a small collection of 
ifiers.Pooks, because of its size alone, must be inten- 













sively used if all its possibilities are to be thor- 
oughly exploited, calling for a detailed knowl- 
edge on the part of the librarian of the contents, 
as well as the physical appearance of his col- 
lection.” 

Old stuff? How we// do we observe even such 
simple principles as these? 

For its many other implications, the entire 
article deserves attentive reading. The 46-page 
text written for the course of training would be 
highly interesting to see: Guide for the Operation 
of Small Army Libraries. U.S. Army, Special 
Services, 1945. 

— GERRISH THURBER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





Science 


Why teach science in the elementary school? 
This question has come up a number of times in 
the course of several years of science teaching in 
the lower grades. 

It seems to me that the most obvious answer 
is the keen enthusiasm that most children ex- 
press toward this field of study. Young children 
are normally curious about their environment 
and what better way is there to satisfy this 
natural curiosity than through the elementary 
course in science. 

This interest and enthusiasm can be fostered 
in a number of ways. Many children are quite 
unaware of the things which go on even in their 
own back yards. It is a real delight to watch 
their enthusiasm grow as their eyes are opened 
to the wonders which they have been missing. 

Then too, as every parent knows, children 
love to collect things from match box covers and 
bottle caps to caterpillars and snakes. What an 
opportunity to direct these acquisitive instincts 
into educational channels. 

The questions which children ask often pro- 
vide the opportunity to develop new interests 
and open up new vistas in hitherto unknown 
areas of experience. These questions often pro- 
vide the cue as to what the children are thinking 
and give the teacher ample scope to develop 
these interests as they arise. 

Another excellent method of encouraging an 
interest in science is through frequent field trips. 
These may be conducted with a specific purpose 
in mind or they may be merely exploratory ex- 
cursions to see what can be found. In either 
case they provide an easy way to see at first 
hand many of the things which cannot be 
brought into the classroom. 
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Caring for living things is another means of 
stimulating an interest in and awareness of his 
environment on the part of the child. Most chil- 
dren love animals and through direct contact 
with them any fears or prejudices are easily 
overcome. ° 

Current articles in newspapers and magazines 
can often start interesting and worthwhile dis- 
cussions. These topics are often discussed at 
home and are then brought to the class to be 
shared with the group. Or pictures and clippings 

sted on the bulletin board can start many a 
lively series of questions. 

And so, to return to the original question, it 
seems to me that there are numerous good rea- 





sons for teaching science to young children and 
no valid reasons for not doing so. If an interest 
can be aroused at an early age it is apt to be 
carried through life either as a vocation or an 
avocation. The child who has gained an insight 
into the wonders of the universe is better pre. 

ared for later study of science and is going to 
rensies a more intelligent and well-rounded in. 
dividual as an adult. For once this interest in 
and awareness of his environment has been es. 
tablished, the motive will have been provided 
for further study and exploration. 


— Josepu M. Capsury, 
Germantown Friends School, 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 





SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


The Save the Children Federation’s most 
important activity in France at present is the 
“Sponsored School Plan” (Parrainage d’écoles), 
in which you can participate in the following 
manner: 

An individual, a class, school or group in the 
United States furnishes a minimum contribution 
of $12.50 a month — $150 a year — for a small 
school or a class of about 30 children in one of 
the devastated provinces of France. ($250, $500, 
or more for a larger group, according to the 
number of children, counting $5 per year for 
each child to be aided in a school.) The money 
is used for whatever the children most need: 
clothing, shoes, supplemental food, vitamins, 
school supplies, seeds, tools, books, or even 
minor repairs to the building. Under the direc- 
tion of an American supervisor, the program is 
administered in co-operation with the com- 
petent authorities by a sister “Save the Chil- 
dren” organization, the Comité Francais dé 
Secours aux Enfants. 

The sponsors (individuals or groups) receive, 
when possible, pictures of the school, and corres- 
pondence with the school is encouraged. 

At the end of the first year the sponsors have 
the option of renewing for another year. Pay- 
ments can be made monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly. Partial sponsorships can also be ar- 
ranged — especially in the case of large schools. 
Every class here can adopt a class over there 
and thus individual correspondence can be 


established. 


It should be added that the Federation, like 
France Forever, has an individual child adop- }y 
tion plan. The Federation’s plan provides fora 
monthly payment of $8 by the sponsor. 

Correspondence and contributions should be 
sent to the French Section of the Save the Chil- 
dren Federation, One Madison Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 





TWENTIETH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Eight hundred and sixty men and women 
from all over the country attended the Annual 
Conference held at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, on March 8 and 9. The minutes of 
this Conference, including reports of the twelve 
section meetings, will appear in the Annual 
Report of the Secondary Education Board, 
which will be ready late in the spring. 








SUMMER JOB SERVICE DISCONTINUED 


This year the Secondary Education Board 
will not attempt to help teachers find summer 
positions. During the war the Board offered 
this service to its members, but achieved only 
moderate success. The list of applicants was 
long; the number of summer schools and camps 
which asked for their names was small. 

It is believed that the established agencies 
can handle this service better and more eff- 
ciently than the Secondary Education Board. 
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and BOOK 
Tr . 
be Contributed by Members 
- an AMERICA’S ROLE IN WORLD AFFAIRS, by Emil Lengyel 
. An excellent guide for a course in world affairs. It reviews American policy in 
ight the western hemisphere and in the far east and shows why we became involved 
is two world wars. Finally it examines our present problems and the structure 
pre- a the United Nations Organization. 
Zz to Grades 11-12, Harper, 1946, 318 p., illus. 
| in. ¥UROPE SINCE 1914, by F. Lee Benns 
‘ This is the sixth edition of the potent college text. It is brought down to 
st In Of the end of the war in Eur mone. Many of the earlier chapters have sed 
inthe light of present worl —— The illustrations are well chosen. The 
1 @S- & narrative is clear, well-packed, and readable. 


Grade 12 and up, Crofts, 1945, 671 p., illus. 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 1943-44, edited by Burns Mantle 

This year’s anthology a much of the text of The Searching Wind, Over 
Twent acobowsk the Colonel, Winged Victory, and six other plays. 
There follows the us k.. i. of the season, with comment and cast of charac- 
tes for every play produced in New York during the year. Useful for leisure 
reading and for reference. 


Atrades 10-12, Dodd, 1945, 548 p., illus., $3.00 


THE MURMUR OF WINGS, by Leonard Dubkin; illustrated by 
Susanne Suba 


Ajournalist tells of his enjoyment of birds, beginni 
, giving casual glimpses of how birds influen 
aciting, untechnical. 


Grades 9-12, Whittlesey, 1944, 175 p., illus., $2.50 


YARROW IS THE WAY, by William E. Park 


Sermons delivered by the head of Northfield Schools both to his own students 
and to others in Pp and college. Direct and simple writing which may 
te students and give fresh force to familiar ideas. But more likely to be 
wed for occasional a ing by teachers, and suitable for large school libraries. 


es 11-12, Macmillan, 1945, 182 p., $2.00 


PACIFIC ISLANDS HANDBOOK, 1944; North American ed., 

R. W. Robson 

A iateshle reference work of material both historical and timely of the entire 

Pacific area. Includes the war's effect on the islands up to the early part of 

_ bn so a chronology of the war in the Pacific. Not within the scope 
our Booklist 


we Grade 12, Macmillan, 1945, 371 p., maps, $4.00 
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NOTES 


of the Booklist Committee 


THE PAN AMERICAN YEAR BOOK, 1945, compiled by Pan 
American Associates 


Here for the first time is a ctical reference dictionary of the western hemi- 

sphere. Part I has general information on geography, government, education, 

transportation, and culture. Part II devotes a chapter to each country, with 
information about history, population, and trade controls. Part III lists 25,000 
firms doing business in the western hemisphere. 


Grades 9-12, Macmillan, 1945, 829 p., maps., $5.00 


PROMISED LAND, edited by Stewart H. Holbrook 


Our Northwest interpreted in selections from essay, fiction, and poetry, written 
by authors who live in the region. A lively picture of pioneers, Indians, out- 
laws, farmers, and simple folk in an exciting background — good reading 
throughout. 


Grades 9-12, Whittlesey, 1945, 428 p., $3.50 


TIME TO BE YOUNG, by Whit Burnett 


Stories about youth by eminent authors. Often diverting, the selections at times 
lose substance by being extracted from their context or by representing im- 
perfect memories of youth. The editor is a distinguished student of the short 
story and editor of two other anthologies. 


Grades 10-12, Lippincott, 1945, 460 p., $3.00 


é WORD IN YOUR EAR and JUST ANOTHER WORD, by Ivor 
rown 


Two little books bound in one volume, made up of civerting little essays on 

words. The author goes his leisurely way, picking up one word at a time, now 

writing a biography of it, now discoursing about its use. An enjoyable and 

=” or the other books on vocabulary that recent years have 
‘0 t us. 


Grades 10-12, Dutton, 1945, 138 and 130 p., $2.75 


YOUNG VOICES, edited by Kenneth M. Gould and Joan Coyne 


Stories, essays, poems, drawings gathered from the work of high school boys 
and girls which were given awards i in the annual contests set by Scholastic 
Magazine. The book gives a good view of the spirit and thought of young 
people, and it offers stimulation fo students who are interested in writing. 


Grades 7-12, Harper, 1945, 428 p., $3.00 
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